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Home Fields Earning! 


This year, your car should 

be a more profitable propo- 

sition to you than ever. Europe is still 

looking to American farmers for food. And 

there’s a ready market for everything you 
can raise. 

Your car’s a time-saver—a distance cutter. 
It will help you keep the home fields 
earning. But to get its best work, you 
must give it good tires. 


You’d be surprised to know 
how many hundreds of thou- 


United States 
Tires 
sands of folks—both in the are Good Tires 


cities and on the farms—have 
decided that United States 
Tires are the best tires they can buy. 


This year the proportion of United States 
Tire users is even greater than ever. War 
and war work taught the good judgment of 
putting good tires under a car or truck. 


There is a United States Sales and Service 
Depot in your neighborhood. 
There you can get good tire 
service and sound advice as to 
the best United States Tires 
for your own individual use. 
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LEARNING FROM THE PURE-BREDS 


sonable to expect that a com- 

mittee of consumers, having 
investigated the packers and the 
cold-storage men and the milk 
distributers to their hearts’ con- 
tent, will go back to the original 
source and seek on the farm the 
cause of the high cost of living. 

By this time they will perhaps 
have regulated the middleman so 
that he functions with the ease 
and economy of a slot machine. 
Prices still remain high. 

\gitation develops with the 
usual speed. The local adminis- 
tration is blamed for the poor 
crop of grass the previous season, and retorts obvi- 
ously but unsatisfactorily with the weather records 
for the season. 

After a city election waged on the issue of the 
high cost of raising babies under 1930 conditions, 
the triumphant party sends its committee into the 
field. Picture them arriving at the first farm. 

Mr. Smith, a prominent undertaker on the East 
Side, shoves his umbrella at a lean, slab-sided ani- 
mal, and asks: 

“What is that, please?” 

“So, Boss, so,” soothes the farmer, as the crea- 
ture eyes the committee with disapproval. ‘“That’s 
a cow, Mister.” 

The committee surveys the source of milk in 
silence for a moment. 

“How many bottles of milk does it produce in a 
day?” asks Mr. Smith. 

The farmer hesitates. “Well,” he says, slowly, 
“when she’s fresh, she’ll give pretty near a three- 
gallon poilful night and morning. She dries up 
pretty quick, tho,” he adds, honestly. 

“Hm!” muses the investigator, as he takes out 
his notebook. “Let’s be more specific, Mr. Jones. 
Just how many pounds of milk and how many 
pounds of fat does she produce yearly?” 

Mr. Jones is stumped. So is his neighbor down 
the road. The committee goes on to another farm. 
There they find palatial surroundings, music for the 
cows while they-eat, everything to make the place 
home-like with the exception of lace curtains at the 
windows. 

Mr. Brown, of the committee, looks over the 
place with a suspicious air. Mr. Brown runs a de- 
partment store in town, and he knows all about 
overhead casts. 

He points to the production record which has 
just been submitted by the owner. 

“Your pure-breds have got big records, all right,” 
he says, “but we want to know just what it costs 
per pound to get that milk. Too much overhead 
here, it seems to me.” 

And so, the next day, the Daily Scream comes 
out with a scare-head on the revelations of the 
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mayor’s committee and calls editorially for the 
prosecution of the offending milk producers. It 
seems that the committee has reported that one 
type of farm had a low overhead cost and low pro- 
duction, making a high cost per pound, and that 
another type had high production and high over- 
head, also making high cost. 

And the babies are still hungry. 

Something approximating this imaginary fore- 
cast has already taken place in some cities. There 
have been investigations of milk-production costs 
and a more or less successful effort to base prices 
on the figures obtained. And in these investiga- 
tions the criticisms noted above have been voiced 
freely. 

Given all the marketing reforms in the world, 
low cost of production is still going to be a big fac- 
tor in successful dairying. The lower the cost can 
be carried, allowing always a just profit for man- 
agement, the greater the consumption and the 
greater the possibilities in the business. 

The average grade herd has very often had 
things its own way as to low running expenses. Too 
often our pure-bred men have run their plants on a 
breeding basis, and figured on making up what 
they lost on milk on the profit in breeding stock. 
Unnecessary buildings, elaborate equipment, have 
given the pure-bred a black eye with many farmers 
when considered as a commercial proposition. 

The show type of farm is the kind that has re- 
ceived most publicity, and that very often gets a 
big share of the high awards. It is not, fortunately, 
at present at all typical of the farms that hold the 
pulk of the pure-bred dairy herds. More and more 
it is growing necessary for the breeder to run his 
milk-producing business as a commercial venture 
separate from his breeding work. The many new 
breeders that go into the field have not the capital 
or the inclination to plunge in and trust everything 
to the sales of breeding stock. 

What does this tendency indicate? 

“Just this,” said Robert Farr, herdsman on the 
B. C. Hemphill farm, near Dexter, lowa, and an 
expert manager of pure-bred Holsteins; “the breed- 
ing business is getting into the hands of farmers 
instead of millionaire fanciers. The farmer is in a 
place where he has to make his herd pay its way; 
the breeding sales are too much of a gamble for 
him to count much on at the start. He'll be cut- 
ting down on unnecessary expenses and getting 
somewhere near the same level for costs as the 
grade herd owner. But he also will be having cows 
that are producing much more milk than the grade 
animals.” 

The Hemphill farm is a good type of a place 
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devoted to pure-bred stock in an 
unpretentious way. The _ build- 
ings are good and the accommo- 
dations adequate, but there is no 
waste money on frills. Mr. Hemp 
hill started out with eleven Hol- 
steins—ten cows and a bull—tfive 
years ago, and has accumulated 
offspring until he has around 
fifty head. He has only sold one 
heifer in the five years. Two- 
year-olds that are making over 
twenty pounds on seven-day test, 
and older cows with proportion- 
ately good records, are showing 
the quality of the sire that Mr. 
Hemphill is using and the care 
that is given to the breeding and management of 
the herd. 

“If you weren't selling any breeding stock at all, 
would vou be making the place pay on a straight 
dairy basis?” Mr. Hemphill was asked. 

He nodded. “Easily. I think the milk this 
year will pay the labor expense for the entire farm, 
after the expenses of the dairy business are met. 
From January first to April first, we have sold 
$1,634.60 worth of milk from fourteen to fifteen 
cows. This is after paying express and other ex- 
pense and supplying butter for two families. 

“Now of course we have expenses that the ordi- 
nary herd does not have, in extra charge for test- 
ing and labor. There is a good chance even that 
those features pay for themselves on a commercial 
basis, but I haven't the figures to prove it. 

“This year we expect to sell about $5,000 worth 
of milk. Figure out all the expenses chargeable 
to those cows, and there will still be a good profit. 
The cows would be making good if they had no reg- 
istered ancestry and no future as pure-bred stock.” 

Our 1930 investigators started with the theory 
that it should be possible to find high-producing 
cows in a plant with a low overhead expense. This 
means, in effect, the combining of the low operat- 
ing cost of a grade herd and the high production of 
a pure-bred herd. 

The lack of sympathy between the average pure- 
bred man and the usual owner of a grade herd has 
cost the dairy industry some good ideas and much 
money. Both types of farm have their admirable 
points, and it seems likely that both could profit by 
the other’s methods. For the owner of registered 
stuff to scoff at the grade herd as scrubs, or the 
grade man to regard the registered herd as a rich 
man's plaything has proved to be folly for both. 

The influence of the grade herd on pure-bred 
practice has already been indicated. We came back 
to the herdsman of the Roadside Dairy Farm for 
information as to what practices of value in the 
pure-bred herd could be adopted by the grades. 

“Our efficient dairy herds will come by the own- 
er of grade stock taking (Concluded on page 946) 
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The Victory Loan 

—_— good people seem disposed to hesitate 
a’ about subscribing to the Victory loan. Some 
seem to think that with the end of the war it is no 
longer necessary for the people generally to help 
the government float its bonds, but that they should 
be marketed thru the regular financial channels 
and be taken by the banks, trust companies, insur- 
ance companies and capitalists. Others are thoroly 
disgusted with the reckless way in which the.gov- 
ernment money has been and is being expended, and 
say that they do not propose to help the govern- 
ment finance its operations until certain reforms 
have been instituted. 

\dmitting all that may be said in the way of 
criticism, we do not find any satisfactory excuse 
for refusing to help float this Victory loan. It is 
true that there has been extravagance in the gov- 
ernment expenditures, that a lot of money has been 
spent which should not have been spent, that mil- 
lions upon millions have been largely wasted, that 
the soldiers have not been paid promptly. There 
is no difficulty about finding many occasions for 
Some of this criticism is well merited; 





c ticism. 
some of it is not. But after all is said and done, 
this one fact remains: The government’s bills have 
£ to be paid, and they have got to be paid by the 
people The money needed to run the government 
must be forthcoming either thru taxation or thru 
borrowin; If the people should refuse to take up 
the bonds, it will be necessary to levy increased 
t As we look at it, taxes are high enough now, 
2 wiser to borrow and pay off the loan 
z 

Wallaces’ Farmer has not been slow to criticize 
V felt t i was merited and 
£ i ‘ r from it. This is a government of 
1 ul t ple have a perfect right 
i t vi as to how it is being run. 
t because it i government of the people, the 
1 le ist be willing to furnish the money to keep 
it ¢ ¢ en tho it is not always run to suit them. 

hty vy people are one hundred per cent effi- 
ci n their own private business, and it is not 


reasonable to expect that they would be as efficient 








i gover ent business as in their own business. 
The wav to institute reforms is not to refuse to 
frrnish ti money, but to make a change in the 
men whi e responsi! for the ls complained of. 
There but one thing’ to o, and that is for 
oY ike t large an amount of this 
Viet ( is | can possibly take without get- 
ting mself into financial @QWfficulties. The govern- 
ment have t money; and if it is not raised 
thru ta will be increased. It is a ques 
{ hether we will lend or give 
int of the loan is $4,500,000,000. It will 
! f tes, maturi n four vears, and 
bearing t at the rate of 4% per cent. These 
note be exempt from state and local taxes, 
except as to state and inheritance tax. They will 
also be exempt from the normal rates of the federal 
income tax People whose incomes are so large 
t} t would be required to pay income tax on 
the terest from these notes can, if they prefer. 
te ke note bearing 3% per cent, and these notes 


mre free from all taxes, federal and state, except 
as to estate and inheritance tax. Considering the 
nature of the security, the interest rate is high. 

The farmers of the country made a great record 
in the fourth Liberty loan campaign. and they 
Should make an equally good record in this Victory 
loan campaign. It is probably the last loan of this 
kind that it will be necessary for the government to 
float. Let us put it over with a rush and get at 
the work in the fields. As the soldiers say: “Come 
on; let’s go!” 
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Foreign Food Control 


HE British farmers are concerned over the re- 

cent action of the government in appointing 
a committee called the Agricultural Costings Com- 
mittee,:for the purpose of obtaining information as 
to the costs and results of farming. Representa- 
tives of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales will 
be on this committee, and apparently it is the in- 
tention to make quite a thoro investigation into 
agricultural matters 

Some of the British farmers are asking just 
what is the purpose of the government after it has 
Obtained this information. They seem to think it 
its way to a new agricultural policy, and 
wondering whether the purpose to take 
over the control of agriculture, require crops to be 
grown, as it did under war conditions, and if so, 
will fix prices and wages 

Lioyd George has stated that agriculture will 
never be allowed to fall back into its pre-war con- 
dition. The British have had a real scare. There 
was a time when it seemed doubtful whether the 
submarine menace could be controlled, and the 
people saw the specter of famine stalking over the 
land. Those in positions of responsibility then de- 
termined that in the future British farming must 
be made over and so conducted as to enable them 
to grow their own food in a pinch 

We have been inclined to think that the British 
would forget this, now that a successful peace has 
been won. Certainly they can .buy their food cheap- 
er from Canada and the United States and Argentina 
than they can afford to grow it. If they’ should 
adhere to their notion that the British Isles must 
grow at least 75 per cent of the food needed, it will 
mean that the British leaders are not at all confi- 
dent that peace can be maintained for any consid- 
erable length of time, and that they propose to be 
ready for the next war. 

If Great Britain should adopt a system of agri- 
cultural price control, there will be a prompt effort 
to do the same thing in the United States. 
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Milk Producers on Trial 
CASE of vital interest to the farmers of the 
. entire country was begun at Chicago last 
week On Thursday, April 17th, deputy United 
States marshals stepped into the offices of the 
Milk Producers’ Associations at some twenty-five 
different points in Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin, 
and served notice upon the secretaries of the asso- 
ciations to proceed to Chicago with their records 
and correspondence and appear before the federal 
grand jury. The producers’ “Associations thus sum- 
moned represent some sixteen thousand farmers. 
This investigation by the grand jury is the out- 
come of the conflict between the milk producers, 
the milk distributers and the milk consumers of 
the city of Chicago. Over a year ago, when the 
price of milk was so far below the cost of pro- 
duction that dairymen were being rapidly driven 
out of business, representatives of the various 
producers’ associations got together, and with the 
aid of competent men from the University of Ili- 
nois and elsewhere, they worked out very 








fully the cost of producing milk under the ec 
tions then prevailing, and decided upon the price 
which it would be necessary for them to secure in 
order to remain in the business. They were threat- 
ened with prosecution at that time, but aftera time 
ice was adopted and the people of Chicago 
ed to get milk 

understood that the action which was begun 
st week is for the purpose of prosecut- 








ing the producers under the Sherman act, as 


being in a combination in restraint of trade. Fred 


erick Dickinson, who is in charge of the investiga 
tion for the district attorney, quoted by a Chicago 
laily paper as having said: Che consumer has not 

n getting the benefit of the ine! ised produc- 





tion, which is contrary to the law of supply and 


demand The increased production « milk has 
gone into butter and cheese, wit have also 
remained at top prices.” If this is a correct state- 
ment of what Mr. Diekinson sa vidently he 
thinks that the producer is under obligations to sell 


his milk only as milk, and has no right to convert 
it into butter and cheese, even tho he may get more 
for his product in that way than by selling it as 


whole milk 

The case is of interest to the farmers of the 
entire nation, because the question at issue is 
whether the farmers have a right to bargain col 
lectively. Do they have the right to get together in 
the form of voluntary associations, investigate the 
cost of growing crops or producing live stock or 
milk, and, having investigated such cost, decide 
upon holding it for a price which will be large 
enough to cover the cost and give them a fair 
profit? In the final analysis, the question is wheth- 
er the farmer has a right to bargain collectively, 
as the labor unions do, for the price at which he 
shall market his labor? For milk and other farm 
products represent simply the labor of the farmer 
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who has produced them. It was many years before 
the right of the laboring men to bargain collectively 
was recognized. Evidently the farmers must go 
thru thé same fight, altho let us hope it will not } 
so long. 

It is a good thing that the matter is to be brough: 
to trial. The sooner the farmers of the co 
establish their rights, the better it will be for 
and for the consumers. If they are not per 
to form organizations thru which to bargain f 
sale of their products, the sooner they know 
better it will be both for them and for th: i 
sumers. 

Up to the present time at least, there is n 
which requires the farmer to sell his grain as 
rather than in the form of live stock, or to s« 
milk as milk rather than as butter and chee 
the Sherman law can be twisted to apply t 
farmers in such a case as this, the quicker th 
ers know it the better. Now that the matter has 
been brought squarely at issue, the farmer s! i 
assume the aggressive, fight the thing thru t 
finish, and if changes in the law are necess , 
give him his rights, then see to it that these chanzes 
are made without any more foolishness. 

We suspect that this prosecution of tl} milk 
producers is likely to have a bad effect upon milk 
production. That will be unfortunate, but the f; 
er will not be to blame. The milk producers i: 
neighborhood of Chicago are strong financially id 
no doubt able to fight their own case: but if the 
should need more money than they can raise am 
themselves, there should be no hesitation in ca 
upon the farmers of the entire country for | 
for all are interested. 
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The Weather to Date 
_ 1919 season to date has on the whole be 
exceedingly favorable. Following the warmest 
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winter on record came a very nice March, wit 
temperature two or three degrees above nor 
and a moderate rainfall. Conditions were ver 
favorable for seeding spring wheat. 

The only seriously unfavorable conditions hav: 
materialized since April 8th. Iowa, especially 
ceived some very heavy rains the second week 
April. Nebraska and Ohio were troubled to a lesser 
degree. Oat seeding seems to have been serious 
retarded from central Iowa northward. 

The corn belt rainfall for the first three weeks 
of April has averaged two inches and the tempera 
ture 51 degrees. This is almost.exactly normal! 
So far during April, Iowa has fared rather worse 
than the rest of the corn belt. 
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German Live Stock 

Pagers live stock has not decreased as 

during the past five years as might have been 
expected, and certainly not nearly as much as w 
were told by the frenzied “food experts” at W: 
ington. The official German figures indicate that 
at the close of the war there were more horses t 
when the war began. Cattle had decreased al 
three million head, or 14 per cent. There wer 
most exactly the same number of sheep as when th 
war began. Goats had actually increased by about 
25 per cent. 

The really serious shortage among German li\ 
stock is the hogs. When the war ended, there were 
about ten million hogs, as compared with ab 
twenty-five million when the war broke out. T! 
shortage of fifteen million hogs is a very 
matter. Doubtless the Germans bred a rather larg 
number of brood sows last December and Jani 
and we may expect enough spring pigs farr 
so that the German hog population this fall 
amount to at least fifteen million. It rather 
as tho the world hog shortage would continue fe 
at least another year 
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Some Booster 
AN EASTERN friend sends us a clipping fro! 
+ t financial page of the Boston American, 0! 
April 9th, in which it is stated that Scott Meservey 
a Des Moines (?) banker, in speaking of agric' 
tural conditions in Iowa, said: 

“Iowa hogs are worth as much as horses used 
to be Five-hundred-pound hogs are the rule 
fowa, and we are raising more than ten million 
annually. When you consider that hogs are wort! 
twenty cents a pound on the hoof, you can figure 
it out for yourself. Last year’s corn crop was 80 
fine and prices so high that numerous farmers sold 
their crops standing in the fields for fifty dollars 
per acre. The buyer harvested, hauled and sold the 
crop at a good profit.” 

Scott is surely some booster for his home state. 
No doubt he means all right, but he ought to get 
acquainted with some farmer and talk things over 
with him before he delivers his next broadside im 
the east. 
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Freight Rates and Service 

HE United States Railroad Administration re- 
i} ently granted certain classes of railway em- 
ployes a substantial advance in wages. It is esti- 
sated that this particular advance will amount to 
about $65,000,000 a year, which must be added to 
the operating expense of the railroads, which means 
inst that much more of a deficit. 

During the year 1918 the railroads of the country 
had a deficit of right around $200,000,000. This 
must be made up in some way. The railroads must 
ntinue to run. Inasmuch as they have been 
ig under government operation, the deficit 
must be made good either by an appropriation out 
ff the treasury or by permitting another advance 
ght rates. It will be remembered that one 
first things the government did after taking 
over the railroads was to grant them a horizontal 
advance in their rates of 25 per cent. On some 
commodities this meant an advance of over 100 
cent 
We do not propose to discuss the merits of the 
advance in wages granted to railway employes. 
The increase may be justified or it may not. Cer- 
tainly the employes must be paid enough to enable 
them to live comfortably and have something left 
over to lay by for the future. They are entitled to 
just compensation. The main criticism we have 
heard against the advances in wages is that they 
are discriminatory; that some employes are given 
advances wholly out of proportion to the character 
of their works; also that the eight-hour law oper- 
ates so as to give certain employes who are doing 
the cheapest sort of jobs absurdly high wages. Un- 
der private management the pay bears some rela- 
tion to the character of the work to be done and 
the ability of the employe. Under government oper- 
ation this does not seem to be the case always. 

There is one thing perfectly clear: If the gov- 
ernment continues to pad the expense account of 
the railroads—and there seems to be some ground 
for the suggestion that it is doing this—we will 
soon be due for another advance in freight rates. 
The shippers must pay the bill, and the farmers 
will pay the big end of it. The manufacturer, as 
arule, does not pay the freight. It does not matter 
particularly to him whether freight rates are high 
or low. so long as his competitor must pay the same 
rate that he does. The jobber and retail merchant 
do not pay the freight. Their interest is confined 
to getting the same rate that their competitors 
get, whether this be high or low. They simply add 
the freight to the price at which they sell their 
goods. We think it is fair to say that the farmer 
does pay the freight, and that he ships more freight 
than anyone else in the country. Therefore, these 
advances mean something to him. 

And there are other matters besides freight rates 
in which the farmers are very directly interested. 
For example, committees representing the Railroad 
Administration and the railroad people and the live 
stock shippers are at work re-drafting the rules and 
regulations concerning damage claims. At the first 
meeting, held in St. Louis some weeks since, the 
railroad people submitted revised rules and regu- 
lations as they would like to have them. If their 
suggestions should be adopted, the live stock ship- 
per would have a great time getting pay for any 
damage suffered. In fact, it would be extremely 
difficult for him to show that he had suffered any 
damage, short of actual train- wreck. A committee 
representing the live stock shippers, headed by 
Attorney Thorne, of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association, has drafted rules and regulations that 
they think would be fair, and the matter will be 
threshed out at a meeting of the different commit- 
tees to be held in Chicago, May 7th. 

The railroad people also want to do away with 
the free transportation which has been given to 
caretakers; that is, to the men who accompany 
the stock to market. They have been trying to do 
this for fifteen years past. They don’t like to have 


he shipper accompany the stock to market. . They 


think he takes up too much room in the way-cars; 
and they don’t like to pass him home on the pas- 


Senger trains, because sometimes he is not dressed 
nice So now they are trying to persuade the 
fovernment that it is unnecessary to go with’ the 
Stock to market, and that a good deal could be 
Saved if this practice should be discontinued. There 
are people in the Railroad Administration who in- 
cline to this view. Of course most of the members 
be the Railroad Administration are railroad men. 
u they could do away with this return pass while 
the railroads are still under government operation, 
they would very much like to do it. This question 
#'so will come up at the Chicago meeting. 


™} 


_the farmers and stockmen have little chance 
ot getting freight rates back where they were. Per- 
laps they should not expect it, if prices of farm 
Products are going to remain high. If we are on 


‘higher level of prices, the railroads must have 


their hare. We could not very well get along 
et the railroads, and we must pay them suffi- 
ment } 


oney to cover all operating expenses, main- 
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tain their equipment in first-class shape, and give 
them a reasonable profit. But these freight-rate 
advances, these changes in rules and regulations, 
which mean so much to the stockman, should not 
be granted without a full hearing, and, if necessary, 
a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It is not fair that the railroads under govern- 
ment operation should be permitted to do a lot of 
things which they were not permitted to do by the 
interstate Commerce Commission after full hear- 
ings, when they were under private ownership. 


eo 
Befogging the Issue 


a ANY further evidence were needed to show 
that the movement to form a joint committee 





of producers, packers and live stock commission 
men was started by the packers with the hope that 
they could in this way prevent packer regulation 
by congress, it might be found in the reports con- 
cerning the producers’ meeting held at Kansas City 
on April 12th, to which reference was made in our 
issue of last week. 

The meeting at Kansas City was called for the 
purpose of ratifying the agreement entered into 
with the packers to form a joint committee of pack- 
ers, producers and commission men. But when the 
producers met there, it quickly became evident 
that the majority of the states represented would 
have nothing to do with any such joint committee. 
Those who favored the joint committee were the 
representatives from Kansas, Missouri, Illinois and 
Indiana. Those who opposed it were the representa- 
tives from lowa, Nebraska, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Texas, Wyoming and Arizona, and the delegates 
from the American Live Stock Association. 

During the animated discussion which continued 
thruout the afternoon, the matter of necessary 
legislation to control the packing industry was 
mentioned many times, but this was not the ques- 
tion at issue at all. The question was: Shall the 
producers enter into a joint committee with the 
packers; or shall the producers instead appoint a 
committee of their own, which may meet with com- 
mittees from the packers or other interests from 
time to time, but which shall represent the produc- 
ers exclusively and not merge itself with any joint 
committee? That was the question under dis- 
cussion. 

The outcome was definite and positive. It wa 
decided that there should be no joint committee 
with the packers, and that there should be an inde- 
pendent committee of live stock producers. A com- 
mittee was appointed whose sole duty it is to no- 
tify the various state live stock associations of the 
action taken, and ask them to select representatives 
to act on this committee, and to arrange for such 
representation at Chicago on May 15th. 

On Monday following this meeting, the Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal carried a report of the Kansas 
City meeting, under a Kansas City date line, in 
which the impression is given that the point at 
issue at the meeting was whether the Kendrick 
bill to regulate the packers should be endorsed. 
The Drovers’ Telegram, of Kansas City, gives the 
impression that the disagreement came thru con- 
flict between the range cattle interests and the 
representatives from the feeding states, a sugges- 
tion without the slightest color of fact, as the dele- 
gates from Nebraska and Iowa, the two greatest 
feeding states, acted in absolute accord with the 
delegates from Texas, New Mexico, Colorado and 
Arizona. The Drovers’ Telegram, the Live Stock 
Reporter (published at St. Louis), and perhaps 
others of the market papers, make the statement 
that the committee of seven appointed to arrange 
for the Chicago meeting, May 15th, was given au- 
thority to act with the packers’ committee until 
the producers’ committee of fifteen should be ap- 
pointed, May 15th. There is no foundation what- 
ever for such a statement. The committee of seven 
was appointed for the purpose of arranging for the 
Chicago meeting, and for no other purpose. The 
report that it was appointed to act with the packers 
evidently is an effort on the part of the packers 
and their sympathizers to make it appear that their 
scheme to form a joint committee after all was 
endorsed. 

From all of which it seems evident that the 
packers propose to leave nothing undone not only 
to defeat the Kendrick bill, but any other legisla- 
tion which might interfere with them doing exactly 
as they please. If the packers feel that the Ken- 
drick bill will work any real hardship on them, 
nobody can find fault with them for trying to de- 
feat it. That is their right. But their fight should 
be perfectly open and frank, and they should rely 
upon thé justice of their cause. Instead of doing 
this, they are trying to bamboozle the representa- 
tives of the producers, and trying to create divi- 
sion in their ranks thru unfair propaganda spread 
by word of mouth and published in the stock yards 
papers. They are making some progress with this 
propagauda. They have succeeded in fooling some 
of the representatives of the producers; but they 
can not hope to profit by this for any length of 
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time. As producers come to see that their repre 
sentatives have been misled, they will be filled with 
resentment, and think worse of the packers than 
ever, and in their righteous wrath may do things 
which would better not be done. 

The packers should take note of what has hap- 
pened to the railroads. For a long time they were 
operated on the principle of “the public be damned.” 
When the demand for reforms became insistent, 
the railroad people met it by the same methods 
the packers are using now. The result was unfor- 
tunate for the railroads, and the same sort of thing 
will happen to the packers unless they mend their 
ways 

In many Ways the interests of the packers rd 
producers are mutual. They need one another. 
Anything that cripples the packers or renders them 
less efficient will injure the producers. The devel 
opment of the centralized packing industry as 
tended toward economy and efficiency in the pack- ; 
ing of our meats, and has therefore helped the pro- 
ducer. But the packers are just plain silly when 
they come before gatherings of producers, either 





themselves or by some of their smart young men, 
and claim to be more necessary to the producers 
than the producers are to them; or when they pose 
as benevolent philanthropists whose sole mission 
in life is to help the producers. That sort of talk 
may get by for a time with some fuzzy-minded 
producers, but not with men of common sense, and 
the quicker the packers drop it the better it will be 
for them. 

It is to the interests of the producers to see to 
ic that the packers-get an absolutely square deal. 
\nd they are going to see to it that the packers 
give the producers a square deal. To do the latter, 
some legislation, such as is suggested in the Ken- 
drick bill, is necessary, and the packers would bet- 
ter accept it lest worse happen to them. 


Stabilizing Prices 


bv ng prices for steel agreed upon between tl 
Industrial Board of the Department of Com 


1a 


merce and the representatives of the large steel 
companies do not seem to be satisfactory to Mr. 
Hines, government director of railroads. The prices 
agreed upon meant a cut of about 10.per cent, and 
the thought was that these prices having been 
agreed upon, people would begin buying steel. No 
doubt this would have resulted, but for Mr. Hines’ 
vigorous protest. Thru the Railroad Administration, 
the government is the largest purchaser of steel 
at the present time. Mr. Hines looks upon the 
agreed prices as altogether too high, and refuses to 
purchase. As a result, there has been no marked 
resumption in building activities. Without the co- 
operation of the government, the Industrial Board 
will have a hard time adjusting prices on the larger 
commodities. 

In the announcement of its purposes put out by 
the Industrial Board last month, the statement is 
made that price stabilization will begin with basic 
commodities such as steel, building materials, tex- 
tiles and food. Nothing has as yet been done with 
regard to food prices, but it has been intimated 
that something will be done just as soon as the 
season has advanced far enough to give an accur 
ate line on the wheat crop. It is suggested, further, 
that if the wheat crop materializes as it now prom- 
ises, the board will regard itself as justified in 
bringing about very substantial reductions in all 
food prices, on the theory that a wheat crop of the 
size promised should bring down prices of all 
grains. 


Strange, Isn’t It? 

WASHINGTON correspondent says that Mr. 
+ Julius Barnes, of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, is quoted as saying that he can not under- 
stand why farmers are not more free sellers of 
wheat at present prices, “when a perfectly enor- 
mous yield is in prospect during the coming year.” 
Mr. Barnes says that he has notified neutral 
countries that they must go elsewhere for wheat 
or wheat flour, but that we are still willing to sell 
rye, barley and oats. He says further that if this 
policy does not have the desired effect on wheat 
and flour prices (that is, to lower them), a move 
to permit the importation of wheat and flour from 
Canada, Argentina and Australia into this country 
will be made, and that any such imports added to 
our presumably large crop of this year must have 
the effect of depressing prices next season, etc., ete. 
We venture to whisper a word into the ear of 
Mr. Barnese¢ The American farmer is getting wiser 
i» the game. He is not so easily or quickly stam- 
peded by rumors which emanate from Washington, 
New York and Chicago, said rumors being calcu- 
lated to depress agricultural prices. And, inci- 
dentally, the American farmer understands better 
than any other man on earth that the time to mea- 
sure up the crop is after it is in the bin, and not 

when it is just appearing above the ground. 
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Varieties of Corn for Silage 


A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“| qave 
to know 


rchased a silo, and wish 


kind of corn to plant for 


silage. Would you suggest a large si- 
age variety imported from Virginia or 
Missouri. rather than our native corn?” 

The South Dakota ation has con- 
ducted some tests comparing a number 
of different varieties for silage under 
conditions as they exist in eastegn 
South Dakota. The heaviest yields 
were secured with such flint varieties 
as the Rainbow, Squaw and Longfel- 


lov These moderately late flint va- 
rieties not only yielded more +tons of 
silage per acre than the dents, .but also 
were fully equal if not superior to the 
dents in grain yield. During the three- 


year period, the Rainbow flint aver- 
aged 72 bushels of corn and 21 tons 
of silage, whereas the Minnesota 13, 


one of dhe best of the dents, averaged 


32 bushels of corn and 13 tons of sil- 
age. The only late southern silage 


Variety on test was the Red-Cob Silage 
and it averaged only 54 bushels of 
grain and 16 tons of silage. It would 
seem that under South Dakota con- 
ditions a rather late, yet acclimated 
type of fhint is best for silage. Many 
of these flints sucker profusely and 
are exceedingly leafy. 

This matter of proper varieties of 
corn for silage has not been properly 
threshed out. We believe that there 
is something of value in the southern 


varieties, such as the Red-Cob Silage 
and Eureka Silage We also believe 
there is much of valwe in some of the 


later varieties of flint. There is room 
for some constructive corn breeding in 


combining certain of the flint varie- 





ties with the southern silage and with 
our standard dent grain varieties. Un- 
til such work Has been done, the aver- 


age man in the central part of the corn 
belt is probably justified in sticking by 
his standard grain variety for silage 
Sudan Grass for Seed 
A southern Minnesota correspondent 
writes: 





“How would you sow Sudan grass 
for seed? Could you sow it as you do 
wheat? Would it be ready to cut at 


Is there a 
Will it do 


the same time as wheat? 
good demand for the seed? 
well on ordinary corn land’? About 
what is the average seed crop?” 

It is very easy to grow Sudan grase 
for seed. Simply drill it in or broad- 
cast it on well-prepared land during 
the last two weeks of May or the first 


week in June. Seeded the middle of 
May. Sudan grass should be ripe 


enough for seed late in August. It is 


harvested and threshed in just the 
same way as oats and wheat, and the 
yield seems to run around 600 pounds 
per acre on good corn land. In recent 
years, the price has’ been exceptionally 
good. It is just a question of time, 
however, until there will be a decided 
over-production in a seed: crop so eas- 
fly produced as Sudan grass 


Rape or Soy Beans in Corn For 
Hogging Down 
An lowa correspondent writes: 
“Which would you advise, soy beans 
or rape in corn for hoggimg down?” 
For seeding in corn at the last cul- 
tivation, we regard rape as far superior 


to soy beans under most corn belt 
conditions. The seed is cheaper. and 
under the trying conditions as they 


often prevail in the corn field in July, 
the rape is much more likely to come 
on and make a stand. 

If soy beans are planted, they should 
be put in at the same time as the corn, 
either mixed with the corn in the same 
planter box or planted with a soy bean 
planting attachment. Used in this 
way, it is not necessary to use more 
than six or seven pounds of soy bean 
seed per acre. Neither g~he expense nor 
the bother of mixing soy beans with 
corn for hogging down amount to 
much. In order to play safe, why not 
mix soy beans with the corn at the 
time of planting, and broadcast rape 
at the time of the last cultivation? I? 
a good stand of the rape is secured, 
we would be inclined to look on it as 
superior to the soy beans. Both plants 
are decidedly efficient in furnishing 
the protein which is lacking in corn 
and in cutting down the consumption 
of tankage 


Sugar Beets and Soil Fertility 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

“A number of farmers in this local- 
ity have contracted to grow sugar 
beets. We would like to know what 
effect sugar beets have on the soil 
fertility. What effect do they have on 
crops following, especially on corn?” 

In their effect on the soil, sugar 
beets seem to be decidedly different 


from most of the crops with which 
lowa farmers are acquainted. From 
the standpoint of the chemical ele- 


ments removed, the beet crop is just 
about as hard on the land as corn. A 
seven-ton beet crop will take from the 
soil about 36 pounds of nitrogen, 5 
pounds of phosphorus and 35 pounds 
of potassium, whereas a 36-bushel corn 
crop will take from the soil 36 pounds 
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of nitrogen, 6 pounds of phosphorus 
and 7 pounds of potassium. The beets 
require decidedly more potassium 
than does corn, but inasmuch as the 
soils of northern Iowa are exceedingly 
rich in potassium, this may not make 
any great difference. The unusual 
thing about the beet crop is that while 
it is a gross feeder, it does not affect 
the crops following in the unfavorable 
way of most gross feeders. In fact, it 
is the almost universal belief in Ger- 
many—a belief which is borne out by 
a number of experiments—that small 
grains do decidedly better after sugar 
beets than after any other crop. We 
do not know of any lowa experiments 
on this point, but a number of farmers 
have reported to the beet companies 
which have operated in Iowa that their 


oats and barley do decidedly better 
after sugar beets than after other 
crops. 

The evidence in the case of corn 


after sugar beets is not clear, and we 
would like to see some careful experi- 
along this line. Generally 
speaking, sugar beets seem to put the 
soil into excellent mechanical condi- 
tion, leaving it in much more favor- 
able condition for the crops following 
than would be expected from the large 
amount of fertility removed by the 
beets. The average beet crop removes 
from each acre fertility equivalent to 
that contained in about four tons of 
barnyard manure. 





Learning From the Pure-Breds 


(Continued from third page) 


a leaf out of our book as to some of 
the pure-bred management methods,” 
said Mr. Parr. “He has it over us 
now on a low cost of operation. Many 
times he could better even that, but 
what he needs now is higher produc- 
tion 

“He can get it first by better care 
of his stuff,” the herdsman went on, as 
he took down a brush and began work- 
ing along the sleek sides of a big 
black-and-white. ‘Maybe I groom our 
cows too much and baby them overly, 
and perhaps an owner of grades could 
not imitate that point with any profit. 
Maybe—but I have my very grave 
doubts. A little extra care and a plea- 
sant word are a cheap outlay. 

“Here, of course, we weigh every 
milking. A grade herd can get in a 
rough way the same results by joining 
a testing association, altho the more 
production records the owner has time 
for, the better it will be for the herd. 
At any rate, he will know enough to 
cull out with a free hand.” 

“How is he going to replace the 
cows he sells? He can’t buy registered 
stuff, and he may get stung again.” 


SS 

“True enough. He may buy a Z00d 
cow or two if he has a clever eye ang 
some luck, but it’s chancy business 
It is my thought, tho, that he will go 
better if he figures on raising his ow 
replacements.” ; 

“From a scrub bull?” 

“From the best bull he ea; find 
What you are going to say is that hy 
won’t have money enough to buy the: 
kind) He won't. Butrhe is in 4 dairy 
district. He has neighbors, and the, 
are all men of some sharpness. | 
them come down here and see 
this bull is doing for our herd, or to 
any other good farm and see wi 
bull can do in building up a businags 
and they, being intelligent me; will 
club*together and form a bull asso 
tion.” 

Summed up, the lesson of the pure. 
bred for the average dairyman seems 
to be: Better care; better records: 
better cows. The first is dependent 
on the will and time of the individyal 
farmer; the second can be obtained 
thru a cow-testing association, and the 
third thru the use of a good bull, se 
cured thru neighborhood coéperation. 

Another point which has been ob. 
served with most purebred herds is 
the alertness of the owners to profit 
by unusual market conditions. The 
business sense developed by the buy- 
ing and selling in the breeding game 
seems to come in opportunately in dis. 
posing of milk products. 

Breeders of registered cattle in 
many places have seized opportunities 
for selling sweet cream, high-grade 
market milk and other special price 
products. Where this has been impos- 
sible, they have taken steps to see 
that their creameries paid premiums 
for extra good cream. In some cases 
they have obtained a share in cream- 
ery management in order to push the 
marketing of high grades of butter at 
corresponding prices. 

Following the lead of the pure-breds 
means not only bigger production, but 
more ambitions along marketing lines 
The work in cow testing and bull as- 
sociations will bring a better apprecia- 
tion of community possibilities, and 
should automatically lead to concerted 
action for better grades of milk prod- 
ucts and a wider market for them 

The possible investigation of 1930 is 
still some years away. When it comes 
it will be well for the farmer to be 
ready with figures and methods to 
show the justice of his claims. It 
would be better still if the dairy in- 
dustry could arrive at a greater econ- 
omy of production now, produce the 
figures to show the effort being made 
and the profit deserved, and forestall 
resentment on the part of the consum- 
ing public by a campaign of education 
as to food value and cost. 
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SOY BEANS WITH CORN FOR SILAGE 


The growing of soy beans with corn 
for silage purposes is becoming more 
popular each year. This combination 
gained considerable popularity with all 
those tried it last It has 
alsc a profitable crop in lowa 


who year. 
proved 
for hogging down, and many farmers 
are intending to raise a larger acreage 
future. Results indicate that 
under normal conditiong the beans do 


in the 


not reduce the vield of corn, while 
some farmers secured the best corn 
Where the beans were planted in the 
same hills, especially so if the beans 
were inoculated. This is really grow 


ing two crops where one grew before, 


without any additional labor expense, 
for the beans interfere very littlé if 
any with cultivation 

Our farm papers and agricultural 
college men have been advising stock 
me here in the corn belt to grow 
their own stock feeds and to buy only 


high protein feeds to balance up the 
rations. The soy bean, like clover, is 
not only a legume and a soil builder, 
but it-is also classed as a protein feed 
along with cottonseed meal and oil 
meal 

By growing this protein feed right 
on the farm along with corn, a big 
reduction can be made in the amount 
of protein feeds bought. A county agent 
in northern Iowa pulled out the soy 
beans from a représentative strip of 
a field in which the beans had been 
inoculated, and had them analyzed. 
From the analysis obtained he figured 
that this farmer saved 500 pounds of 
cottonseed meal for each acre of beans 





By Frank J. Kloser, lowa Agricultural College. 


Cow Peas and Corn. 


grown. With cottonseed meal at $70 


per ton, this would mean a saving of 
$17.50 per acre. so far as buying a 
protein supplement is concerned. 
Unless soy beans have been grown 
successfully on the farm before, it will 
pay to inoculate with commercial cul- 
ture. 


The soy bean is able to utilize 








Soy Beans Have a Less Rank Growth. 


the nitrogen of the air and help build 
up the soil. The lack of inoculation 
will often cause a poor growth and a 
pale or greenish yellow color of the 
plant. If soy beans have been: grown 
successfully on the farm before, inoc- 
ulation may be secured by using soil 
from those fields, and scattering 300 to 






400 pounds of shch soil on each acre 
of ground to be sown to soy beans 
This should be done just before the 
beans are sown, and the ground har- 
rowed at once, so the soil containing 
bacteria will be mixed in well and the 
bacteria not exposed to the sunlight, 
lest they be killed. 

Most men prefer to sow the beans 
right with the corn in the planter box 
using one-third beans and two-thirds 
corn in the mixture. Care must be 
taken to stir up the mixture frequent 
ly; otherwise the uniform stat 
sired will not be secnred. One bushe! 
of beans in the above proportion will 
plant eight to ten acres. The most sat 
isfactory results, however, 4 ob 
tained by using a special bean atta 
ment for the ordinary corn pial 
The attachment can be 





bought at 
cost of from ten to fifteen dollars 
For hogging down, the Ito Sa 
Black Eyebrow, Manchu, Medium Ye! 
low and Mongol are some of th 
able varieties. Altho some 
object to a dark-colored bean for hog 


sul 


rmer 


ging down, there seems to be much 
doubt whether or not the hog uses his 
eyes in locating the beans. 

For silage purposes, the larger. lateT 
varieties give better results. The S0Y 


bean alone does not make good silage 
but with corn it makes an excellent 
silage, and usually gives a yield of 
from 800 to 2,000 pounds of green Me 
terial per acre. The Mongol, Medium 
Green, Black Eyebrow, Rooseve!t and 
Wilson are some of the desirab!e vart 
eties to plant with corn for silage Pur 
poses. 






















Built As Well As We Know How 








“ / I ‘HE Goodyear Cord Tire is tangible Its reputation and employment are steadily 
tion evidence of our belief in the triumph of and swiftly growing as word of its advantages 
manufactured goodness. becomes more widely spread. 


It is the very finest tire that we know how Today it is standard equipment on a pro- 
to build—much finer than we could have nounced majority of the finest motor cars 


mo built five, three or even two years ago. built in this country. 
the . . . . a . 
her It is built thus finely in the simple con-. The Goodyear Cord Tire costs more money 
the viction that the most people want that kind to buy than do tires of an earlier type. 
ght, . , 
of a tire. 


Its additional cost represents additional! ma- 
There is considerably less conscience or _ terial and labor that are actually embodied 
idealism in this policy than of what may be in the tire. 
“ie taken as sound business sense. 





It is the experience of users that despite their 
The Goodyear Cord Tire travels smoothly | somewhat higher purchase price, Goodyear 
be and surely, and-it lasts uncommonly long. Cords cost less in the end. 


| Among users it has aroused an expectancy Our factories have succeeded in attaining 
San of mileage easily double that of four years normal production and Goodyear Tires are 
ago. now available everywhere. 
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uch THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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HE Huber Junior Thresher 

and a 12-25 tractor equip 

you to thresh your own grain with your own 
men whenever it is most convenient. Your crop is 
always safe from sprouting if the season is wet, or 
from shelling out if the season isdry. You can thresh 
when you should thresh. 


THE HUBER 


JUNIOR THRESHER 





is just as efficient as the large Huber Thresher, a 
machine whose many good qualities are known to 
experienced threshermen everywhere. It threshes 
mg and “‘saves the grain”’. It differs only in size 
from the best standard threshing’ machines. 


Any 12-25 tractor runs the Huber Junior Thresher. 
Huber Light Four Tractors are espe- 

cially adapted to running it economically | 

and efficiently. 


&\ Write for the “Farmer's Insurance Policy” which de- 
scribes the Huber Junior Thresher in detail. 
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\\ The Huber Manufacturing Company 
i\ 813 Center St., MARION, OHIO 
CANADIAN BRANCH: BRANDON, MAN. 

Some desirable territory still open for live dealers. 


All S 


sooner or later need some sort of ferti- 
| lizer, for crops cannot be produced 
j indefinitely without plant food. 


| Empire Fertilizers 


are prepared under careful scientific | 
direction from agricultural and chem- | 
i ical standpoints. They are prepared i 
with reference to good drilling condi- | 
tion as well as high availability and ff 
proper proportioning of plant food. 









































7 c How to. Get the Most Out of Fertilizers 
‘ ~~ | fcontains sivty pages of information concerning the practical 


| } use of fertitizers, how they should be used on different soils = [7 
} | and under varying climatic conditions. Directions for using 
| § fertilizers and lime on all kinds of crops are included. Any 


| FERTILIZERS 


| | } farmer may have this book free. It was written by one ofthe | i 
| | | foremost authorities on the use of fertilizers, and will prove a ty 
| | {J valuable addition to your library. Consult our free Service | 
iA | } Bureau on soil, crop or fertilizer problems. AW 
} | Hil 
\ 6 nr | If we have no agent in your town, we want one. Write for our i 
\ nearest agent’s address or ask for an agency for yourself. M 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


ie EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 4 J 
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Uncle Henry S Own Story 











during the years 1910 to 1915. 
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The letters appearing under this teed were written by Mr. iniiaeee Wallace 
They were addressed 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


a, 


to his great-grandchildren 
Publication 


The entire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must p 
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No. 67. 


My Third Trip Abroad 


third trip abroad, 
and taking 
The 


In 1902, I made a 
going by way of Montreal, 
your great-grandmother with me 
which we expected to sail had 
met with an accident on its previous 
and we sailed in a substitute, 
had been in the fro- 
Australia. It 

built more with a 
ilation than to comfort. 
It was, in fact, the best ventilated ship 
I ever sailed in. The season being 
early and the ice not yet out of the 
straits, we had to go by way of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and I shall never 
forget my sensations passing thru days 
of fog and sailing by the log and by 
soundings 

The water was shallow, the fog was 
thick, and the foz horn blew incessant- 
ly, giving one a sort of creepy feeling. 
Once when it gave a more than usually 
dismal howl and long continued, I ran 
on back, and there before us was a 
large ship at right angles to our boat 
and apparently standing still. I was 
pretty well acquainted with the cap- 
tain ‘by this time, and when the boat 
got upstream and started, the captain 
said to me: 

“That fellow is lost and don’t know 
where he is. He is congratulating him- 
self on having had a very narrow es- 
cape.” Then turning to me: “Don’t 
you ever come this way again. It’s a 
dangerous route.” 


ship on 


voyage, 
a steamer which 
zen-mutton trade with 
was’ therefore 
thought to vent 


I had good times with the surgeon 
of the ship. The acting-surgeon was 


taking the place of his son for this par- 
ticular voyage, for the purpose of hav- 
ing a vacation and seeing something 
of Canada. He was a physician and a 
landlord in a small way, having per- 
haps two hundred acres of land; and 
was very much interested in farm ma- 
chinery. I had a copy of our paper 
with me, and in looking over the ad- 
vertisements he saw one with a pic- 
ture of a low-down wagon, made at 
Davenport, I think le said he was 
very greatly interested in the adve 
tisements in American papers, that 
had tried to introduce American 
chinery, but unsuccessfully; that the 
always break, and his 











forks would 
hands complained that they were made 
of poor material; and so with every- 
thing else. He wondered if they could 
break this low-down wagon 

I found the acquaintance very plea- 
sant. One day he said to me: 

“IT don’t see how you people are 
able to raise hogs and cattle and send 
them over to us chea aper than we can 
possibly grow them. I would take it 
as a great favor if you would go into 
details and put in the forenoon telling 
all about your different methods of 
growing hogs and cattle.” 


I therefore made him quite a lohg 
speech, describing the way we grew 


beef steers, by letting the calves run 
with the cows, which he thought was 
vey extravagant: how we handled the 
dual-purpose cattle, raising the calves 
on skim-milk, and finally, when I got 
them into the feed yard, I said 

“We give them half a bushel a day 

He said: “What is half a bushel?” 

“Two stone, twenty-eight pounds.” 

He said: “They can’t eat it.” 

“Yes, they will, if you give them a 
chance, that is, when they are two 


years or over.” 

“! know they can’t digest it.’ he re- 
plied. 

I said: “Of course not fully; but we 


have hogs to follow.” 
“What's ‘hogs to follow’?” 
“To eat the droppings.” 
“Do you mean to tell me,” 
“that hogs will eat 
cattle fed on corn.” 
“Most certainly.” I answered, and 
then went on and put some frills on it 
When I got thru my discourse, he said 
he was very much obliged: that I had 
ven him some valuable information. 


he asked 


he said 
the droppings of 


} 








| 
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I noticed in the course of two or thr; 
days, however, that there was son 
thing unusual. going on at the tables 
that many looks were directed towapra 
the doctor’s table, at which your gr 
grandmother and I sat, bu 

know what it meant until th: nir 
before we landed in Ireland. The cap. 
tain came along and said to nx 

“Mr. Wallace, won’t you ¢ 
my room a while (the chart room 

He threw himself down on his low 
and commenced laughing immoderate- 
ly, a very unusual thing for an 
lish captain to do in the presence of a 
passenger. I asked him what he was 
laughing at, and he said: 

“The surgeon told me that story of 
yours about ‘hogs to follow.’ It was 
so very good that I told it to the sec- 
ond officer, and he to the third. It got 
around to all the tables, and the wo- 
men got hold of it. So when the 
ard comes around and says: ‘Will you 
have ham and 
bacon?” they turn around and say: 
‘Steward, is this American bacon? if 
it is, I don’t want any of it.’” 

So you see I had thoughtlessly de- 
preciated the value of American pork 
in the English market. 

I never was on a voyage wher } 
had more storms or fog. There was a 
preacher on board without his wif 
and one of his elders and his wife 
There were also on beard five widows 
fairly young and good-looking. Two 


stew- 


some eges, or some 


of them, at the beginning of the voy- 
were 


age, were at our table, but things 
not lively enough for them there 
they went to the table at which 
the Presbyterian preacher, the eld: 
and his wife. The preacher was a fin 
clean fellow, but fond of company, al 
on Sabbath evening, after the services 
were over, he and the widows had a 
rather jolly time on deck. 

The next night was the concert— 
which is always an excuse on 18 
Atlantic steamers for taking up a ¢ 
lection for sailors’ widows and 
phans. I was asked to make tt! 
speech. It was a fearfully stom 
night, and the old ship, whi 
built high and lightly -loaded, rocked 
as I have never felt a ship rock sin 
The preacher was the presiding off 
and in introducing me told them t! 

I was a preacher. I began by say 
that while I had been a preacher 
was yet, I was not in the acti\ 
istry; that I had all respect for 
profession, but did not believe that th 
sole duty of the preacher was t 

the widows in their affliction 

I said this while holding onto a roi 
or something else on each side of m 
I don’t think the widows ha 
liking for me afterwards, or 
preacher either; but I felt it was 
good thing to rebuke undue levity, es 
pecially on Sabbath evening 

That last night, as we neared 
f Ireland, was a nigl 
be forgotten. Your great-grand! 
who was a poor sailor, was 
sick. We had an outside room, 
which there was a lounge. and th 
a mattress, which absolutely 
to stay on. Our things slid fr one 
side to the other as the ship rolled. ! 
was fascinated with the scen¢ 
no sense of danger, and got myse!l 
in a kneeling position on that lounge 
and held on as best I could, and | i 
out on the scene. The boat appa! ntly 
pushed down into a gully, and 
wave coming after it apparently ov 








ti 


coast ¢ 








whelmed it, but it managed s W 
or other to keep out of reach of te 
waves. As a matter of fact, waves ° 
not roll, the motion being up and dow? 

not forward , 


I asked your great-grandmot 
come to me on the lounge an 1 enjoy 
the scene. After much persuasion she 
did so, and seemed to be more com- 
fortable. Then I got her out into - 
alley-way adjoining our room, got her 
up in an embrasure, and tied her there, 
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$1000 
REWARD| 


To the first fermen naming 
a job of general farming 
that can’t be done by a 
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THE TRACTOD THAT ELIMINATES | 
THE HORSE 


MOLINE PLOW CoO. 
MOLINE, ILL. 
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‘ew Conrifielils Clean 


[NTERNATIONAL Corn Cultivators keep 
the surface soil in good lively tilth and free 
from weeds. 

International No. 1 is built for deep early culti- 
vation, shallow late — 2» and for laying by. Itisa 
high- arched, pivot pole cultivator of unusual strength and 
light draft, is easily handled, and has the parallel gang move- 
ment so necessary for good clean work close to the corn. 


Gang equipment consists of 4, 6, and 8-shovel gangs, pin break 
or spring trip, with round or heav y slotted shanks, 


International No. 4 is built for use in fields with crooked 
rows, on hiilsides and for narrow-row crops like peas and 
beans. No. 4 has a pivot axle and frame that makes quick 
dodging easy, while keeping the gangs paralleland theshovels 
facing squarely to the front. It handles easily, does clean 
close work, and can be adjusted to meet practically every 
condition of soil, surface, and planting irregularity. 

The International line includes two-row cultivators, motor 
and horse; walking, and combined riding and walking culti- 
vators. The list below shows our complete line of farm 
machines. See the local dealer or write us for catalogues. 


* . . . 
The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 
Grain Harvesting Machines | Haying Machines | Cern Machines 
Binders Push Binders|Mowers Te dders Planters Drills 
Headers Rice Binders|Side Delivery Rakes |Cultivators 
Harvester-Threshers |Loaders (All Types) |Motor Cultivators 
Reapers Shockers/Rakes Bunchers| | Binders Pickers 
Threshers oeabien ation Sige nsilage Cutters 
akes and Tedders |Rasiiage 
_ Tillage Implements = | SweepRakes Stackers|Huskers & Shredders 
Disk Harrows Combination Sweep. | 
Tractor Harrows Rakes and Stackers; ther Farm Equipment 
Spring-Tooth Harrows| Baling Presses a “a 5 
Jeg y rs . € 
Peg A oat % larrows Pore rns oneal 
Ircharc arrows ‘ Seeding Machi e Uc 
ars Pulverizers Planting & _— |Manure Spreaders 
Cultivators Corn Planters Straw Spreader 
. Corn Drills Attachments 
Power Machines Grain Drills Farm Wagons 
Kerosene Engines Broadcast Seeders Farm Trucks 
Gasoline Engines <~ eee Seed |Stalk Cutters 
<erosene Tractors Drill Knife Grinders 
Motor Trucks [Fertilizer & Lime Tractor Hitches 
Motor Cultivators Binder Twine 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO e US A 
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Quai lity SHIRTS for Recrea- 


tion and Business Occasions 


Your dealer is now showing the 
newest models and patterns in 


HALLMARK 


XA 27 S 
SHIR 

The Patterns are “Vat” Colors— 
Guaranteed fast. The French Cuffs 
are Prestwich — fewer launderings, 
longer wear. Demand the ‘ ‘ Quality 
Kept Up” kind—ASK for Hallmark. 
HALI , HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Makers of Slidewell Collars 
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At Dealer’ s Prices 
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Smith Form- -a-Trucks 


CONSIGNY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
1314-18 W. Wainut Si. 











so that she could watch things. To- 
ward morning, as we were skirting 
along the coast of Ireland and watch- 
ing the waves dashing up against the 
rocks and breaking back in beautiful 
foam and spray, showing the most 
beautiful colors, I entreated her to go 
up on the hurricane deck. The cap- 
tain was there, taking a cup of coffee, 
and invited us to join him. I told him 
of your great-grandmother’s experi- 
ence, and he said: “I will fix you all 
right.” So he tied her up in the sail- 
ors’ log, so that she could not fall off, 
and she stayed there until the regular 
breakfast was served and we were 
ready to land in Loch Foyle. I never 
saw her enjoy anything more than she 
did this. 

I mention this to show that, 
seasickness, so much dreaded 
largely a matter of mind, but noi 
gether. If there is something tha: will 
rivet your attention and absorb your 
entire interest, you are not so likely 
to be seasick. In my various voyages 
I have had a great deal of amusement 
with seasick passengers. On this trip 
there was a captain who was dreadful- 


e 


after al’, 
very 
alto- 


ly afraid his wife would be seasick. 
She suffered very little, and he did 
not have much trouble either. He 


roomed with a big Dane, over six feet 
tall, who was apparently immune. One 
evening, as he came in, the Dane said 
to him: “Are you sick?” He replied: 
“Not a bit of it.” Then the Dane com- 
menced prancing along the floor, hum- 
ming a song: 


‘Billy had a Willum-goat, 
Whose stomach was made of tin.” 


I forget the rest of it, but it wound 
up with “Whoop-de-doodle-do,” and 
every time the Dane came to the cho- 
rus he made a motion as if seasick. 
The result was that the captain be- 
came so sick that he never got over 
it the rest of the trip. We had to take 
him up to the music-room and lay him 
on the lounge in the middle of that, 
where the motion would be least. 

As illustrating the same point: On 
our voyage over, your great-grand- 
mother was very sick; in fact, did not 
come on deck until the fourth day out, 
a Thursday. She happened to sit ina 
deck chair alongside of Dr. Frank Gun- 
saulus, of Chicago, the famous preach- 


er and lecturer. This was his first 
day on deck, and the two were com- 
miserating each other on their mis- 


fortunes. Two years afterward, Doctor 
Gunsaulus came to Des Moines to lec- 
ture, in the Christian Church, I be- 
lieve. I took her down to hear 
The sound of his voice and the sight 
of the man brought bac< all the misery 
of that voyage, and she became so sick 
that I was obliged to take her home 
On this same trip, we went from 
Belfast to Liverpool by water. Know- 
ing your great-grandmother’s pecuiiar- 
ities, I arranged with the captain to 
let us have his room, which was amid- 
ships, but which, unfortunately, was 
just above the screw In our trip 
across the Atlantic, she used to bee of 
me to go to the captain and get him to 
stop the ship and stop that screw, 
which was directly under our room. Of 
course this was impossible. Going from 
Belfast to Liverpool, the sea was per- 
fectly calm, not enough sea during the 
whole night to upset an ordinary skiff; 














and yet I never saw her so sick, and 
it all came from the recollections that 
were brought about by the sound of 
that screw. 

I had a very amusing experience on 
the return trip that year. We had on 
board a number of Canadians and, 
among the rest, a member of the im- 
perial parliament from Ireland, a rep- 
resentative in the Australian assembly, 
and one of that of Nova Scotia, and 
three or four members of the Canadian 
cabinet They were all very pleasant 
people 

Wher came to the evenir of the 
concert, the surgeon asked me to pre- 
side. I declined to do so, on the ground 
hat i British vessel, that there 
wert 1rious members of delibera- 
tive of yn board, and 
tl ¢ wi poor taste for 
an rican to preside. He reported 
thi captain, and the captain in- 

ster it I should preside, which I 

nly after he had asked 

itaries aboard They 

was left to me to 

the chair, L made a 

i the names of all these 

vario lignitaries, regretting that they 
had all declined to preside. and said 
that | would accept the chair not as a 





sonal compliment but as a compli- 


him. 








ment to my country, one other 
man and myself being the only 
icans on board. I thought | 

very nicely, and still think so- 

funny part of it was that the | ladies op 
the cabinet for the most part looked 
askance at your great-grandmother » 


Fentie. 
Amer. 
tid this 
but the 


garding the Yankee presiding a¢ re 
some way or other a sort of slight rod 
the British nation. Women eer 
liar. If any of you boys have not f» na 
that out, you will. , 
I made a mistake on that which 
I have never been able to account for 
satisfactorily. I had arrang ~~ 
back on one of the best vess; if the 
line, paid my passage, mixed 


up om the date of sailing. 7 
national Tuberculosis Con: 


session at St. James’ Hall, and 
I had an opportunity to hea ereat 
veterinary authorities of ti. 
nents. The main subject of discussie 
was the identity of human and bovine 
tuberculosis, and the extent to which 
the disease was infectious. It created 
quite a sensation. I can account for 


my strange lapse of memory only by 
the fact that I was so interested in this 
that everything else passed f my 
mind for the time. 

I had arranged with my cousins, who 


were going to Ireland, to go with me 
on the trip as far as Moville, and had 
arranged for their passage on ‘he 


steamer from Liverpool. I took the train 
and when I got to Liverpool, | said, 
in rather a lordly way, that | wished 
my passage presented at once, ag | 
wanted to go to the dock immediately, 
to take the steamer for America. Said 
the man: 

“Why, mon, you have mistaken the 
day. That steamer is already off the 
coast of Irelan 

The only thing I could do was to ar- 
range for passage on the next boat, 
and pay extra for the room of one of 
the officers. The unfortunate thing 
was that our trunk had gone on the 
steamer on which we expected to sail, 
and we were rather sadly put out 
about that. 

We had the satisfaction, lhowever, 
of seeing icebergs, for the ice was 
now out of the straits. We were in no 
real danger, however, until the last 
night. The officers could not, to use 
their phrase, “pick up” the islands at 
the straits. They were afraid to go 
forward, because, if there is any des- 
ert shore on the whole continent, it is 
at the mouth of the straits. There is 
no town, no railroad, and no accommo- 
dations except a few fishermen’s huts. 
And so the whole night long, until it 
was clear enough to “pick up” the 
islands, the ship just kept going round 
and round, with just enough motion to 
steer properly. There was nothing in 
sight but water. It was amusing to 
see passengers with field glasses at the 





bow of the ship, watching for land, 
when we were going just the other 
way. 
(To be continued) 
He’s Surely Enthusiastic 
An Oklahoma farmer tells why he 
likes his farm truck, as follows 
“No matter how bad the flies may 


be, my truck will not stamp its feet, 
switch its tail or kick over the tugs 

“It will not shy even when it 0 
a lunatic hurrying to the grave 
astride a motorcycle. 

“At night I can walk into the ba 
without fear of being kicked 
next world. 

“When I need 
where it and 
in all the likely, and then the 
places in a hundred-acre pas 
fore I can convince it that breakfast 
is about to be served. 

“My truck will not lie down ana? 
in a cow-lot, and then loo! i} 
because it has not been cu 
does not blow its nose in my face 0 
use my Sunday shirt in lieu of 4 
handkerchief 

“My truck 
hour with a two-ton load 
eighteen miles an hour whe! 

“When I drive onto the s« 


it, 3 
do not have 


know exactly 
is, 


ture be 


walks twelve 


stock yards, [ am not afraid t 
sight or noise will caus¢ 
its tail and run away. I 7 
and satisfy myself that the 4 
using the scales to weig 
and not to figure his incon : 
“And my trick isn’t 5 
tangled up in a wire fen 
before I want to start hauling 
to market 
“Also, cup-grease is cheap 


gall-cure, and it takes me farth 
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NELSON-TRACI 


FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE 
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POWER ON EVERY WHEEL 


HE Nelson Tractor is the nearest approach to 100 per cent efficiency 
mmo- ever attained in a tractor. In oflicial tests it has consistently developed 

huts. 82.6 per cent efficiency at the drawbar, a performance never before equalled THREE MODELS 
me or even remotely approached by any other tractor. 


. . wane ‘ 3-Plow, 15 Drawbar H. P., 24 Belt H. P. 
round It has the sturdy construction, weight, power and fiexibility to satisfactorily 
ion to handle any kind of farm or commercial tractor work under most adverse conditions. 5-Plow, 20 Drawbar H. P., 28 Belt H. P. 


—— A New Type of Chain Drive — every other link adjustable and with a tensile 8-Plow, 35 Drawbar H. P., 50 Belt H. P. 


wins strength of 70,000 pounds — provides maximum power and flexibility. 
at the . ' 
land, Anti-Friction Thrust Bearings prevent disastrous effects of side draft and thrust 


other of differential gears. CHAIN DRIVEN FULL 
Open Faced Wheels Prevent Soil Packing and Assure Maximum Traction. Rear 

and front axles full floating with heavy duty anti-friction bearings, interchangeable FLOATING AXLE 

from one part to another. All working parts enclosed and run in oil. Minimum ‘ 

axle clearance 15% inches—body clearance 19 inches, making cultivating practicable. Illustration below shows exposed view ot 


Y A Twenty-Inch Maximum Wheel Tilt combined with four-wheel steer makes eas) powerful chain drive running over dropped 


— work of rough, rocky going. Low Center of Gravity, with equal distribution of forged, hardened steel, sheave wheel se- 
weight, leaves no possibility of Tractor tipping over. cured to drive shaft not by keys but six 


> may Powerful Four-Cylinder Wisconsin Engine, with gear-driven fan and double-core splines milled in solid axle shaft. Rear 
. feet radiator, assures the most efficient service with the minimum operating cost. and front axles alike. 

ugs The Nelson Tractor has been thoroughly tested. It has worked in the swamps 
meet of the South, on the rocky hills and mountains of New England, and on the hot, 
eyand sandy plains of Arizona. 

Mud, Snow, Stumps, Rocks, or Hills Won’t Stall the Nelson, for it is built to with- 
stand great shocks and a 200 per cent overload. An all-year-round tractor that will 
make your farm more efficient and save you time and money. Write for prices, 
booklet and name of nearest dealer, 














We wish to secure at once a few big distributors to handle 
‘ : a large proposition. We have desirable territory open for 
east fi ™~ dealers who are known and respected for square dealing 
6 \ and who will be in a position to give to the purchaser of a 
Fi ; Nelson Tractor, full 100% service which we are advertising 
ro . 7 2s and which under our contract, we guarantee to give and 


a pay for. INVESTIGATE---ACT PROMPTLY 


NELSON CORPORATION 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
NELSON BLOWER & FURNACE CO. NELSON MACHINE CO. NELSON INSTRUMENT CO. 
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By H. N. 


The Thirty-eighth General Assembly 
matter of history, having ad- 
sine die Saturday, April 19th. 


I now a 


journed 
7 





I closing week witnessed one of 
the most dramatic events known in 
lowa legislative history, in the debate 
of the question of whether or not the 
house of representatives should rec 
ommend to the senate that impeach 
n 1 ‘oceedings be istituted against 
Governor W. L. Harding Beginning 
t 9 the rning of Wednesda 
1 Gth, the bate co nued thru 
ou the rest of the day, wit ‘ 
] e off for meals, ar thru 
hi ight It was past midnight, 
I not I é iioritv of the 
be 3 e jude committee, whicl 
had it tigated tl affair, had spo- 
ken, t . -@ matter went » a vote 
re lting in seventy votes against rec 
dat i impeachment to tl 
t t in fay While not impeached 
the governor was censured The f 
lowing day, the house passed a mea 
ul mildly criticizing Attorney Gen- 
eral Havner because of the quashing 
of certain indictments growing out of 
the investigations of the Ida county 
grand jury proceedings in the Rathbun 
pardon probe, and then the notorious 
case ended in so far as the legislature 
was concerned. 
The motor vehicle bill was finally 
passed in an amended form by both 





houses during the closing week. 7 
new lay, which revolutionizes the sys 
tem motor vehicle registration in 
Iowa, will not go into effect until De 
cember list of this vear. However, ap 
plication for registration under this 
law made thirty days prior to 
December Ist, and licenses issued are 
to be effective after December lst. The 
provisions of the act, however, require 
that the office of the secretary of state, 
which under the law will be the state 
department, is to have charge of the 
administration of the law, and must 
begin its preparations to enforce the 
law July ist. As has been previously 


ol 


may be 


stated, the registration of automobiles 
and trucks under this law will, after 
December ist, be at the county trea 
surer’s office, and plates will be 

cured there. The license is due the 
first of January each year, and new 
plates will be issued annually. The 


license fee will be one per cent of the 
value of the car as fixed by the execu- 
tive council, plus 40 cents for each 100 


pounds of weight, provided that no 
motor vehicle shall be licensed for 
less than $10 After an automobile 
has been registered five times, that 
part of the fee which is based on the 
value of the car will be reduced one- 
half. The fee on a one-ton truck will 
be $15; two-ton, $30, and on up to six- 
ton trucks, the fees of which will be 
$166. These fees are for trucks with 
pneumatic tires If they have solid 


rubber tires, the larger trucks will pay 
a higher fee, the reason given for this 
being that they tear up the roads more 
Ninety-four per cent of the money paid 
in for auto licenses will go back to the 
counties, based on the area of the 


county and the ratio this bears to the 
area of the state. Two and a half per 
cent goes to the maintenance of the 


State Highway Commission, and three 
and a helf per cent to bear the office 
expenditures, the buying of the plates 





and the expense of administering the 
law. 

The closing week of the legislature 
also witnessed the defeat of the pri 
mary election bill by Senator Kimball, 
of Council Bluffs, which would have 
taken off of the primary ballot the 
names of state officers below lieuten- 
ant-governor, and provided for the 
nomination of these officers in con- 
vention. This bill, which had passed 
the senate earlier in the session, failed 
in the house. Phere will therefore be 
but two changes in the primary elec- 
tion laws of consequence as made by 
this legislature, one providing for put 
ting the party circle back on the bal 
lot, and the other repealing the pres 
ent non-partisan judiciary statute, and 
going back to the old system of put 
ting the judicial candidates on the 
party tickets. 

What is known as the Temple of 


Justice bill was passed, appropriating 
not to exceed $1,000,000 from the capi 
tol extension fund as it is vet to come 








The lowa Legislature 








for such 
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rural schools, 
















animals must be put in quarantine 
after shipping into the state, 


and authorizes state aid 
schools to the amount of $6 





the ey. 























per pupil. Any rural school which pense is borne by the owne: It is 
has maintained an average daily at- | further made unlawful for ’any trans. 
WHITNEY. tendance of ten pupils, which employs | portation company to bring into the 
a teacher holding a first-class certifi- | state, except under such regulations 
in, to build a new building on the cate, and meets the requirements of | as the state commission may require 
capitol grounds. This building will | the superintendent of public instruc- | any animals for breeding or dairy pur 
house the supreme court, state law | tion with respect to general Squip- poses affected with contag dis 
library, attorney-general’s office. state | ment, heating, ventilating, lighting, eases. 
board of railroad commissioners, and | seating, etc., shall be recognized as a : = 
offices of the clerk of the supreme | standard school and shall be entitled A bill was passed extending ¢ 
court. to the state aid. that. animals may be kept 
- : “ ; | trains without being unloaded feed 
The big appropriatior for the state | A bill enlarging the powers ol the | and water, from twenty-eight t 
; ¢ 5 , SUSE * ot Se | state animal health’ commission, to! gix hours 
institutions were authorized last week ane,” ee ee ete se = 
an annual appropriation of $372,500 gulate or pr c — the br ing ng _— ; a 
was authorised for the State Univer mestic animais into the state whit i The per diem of members 
nw - with @195 N00 is iit aeite. the commission believes may injure | of supervisors has been inc1 
eet af tatiiae tor savineéedt tr) eee OC the live stock of the | $4 to $5, and their mileag 
dew An annual apl pri ‘tion of | State, was passed. The board has the | from five to ten cents p 
egies ee es os ywwer to quarantine or kill a do renee 
$317,000 for the Iowa Agricultura 1- . : . ; } t< ‘ 
ate at Wane ots hawieadl : estic animal cted Wi 1 conta- The legislature passed a |: 
é a ames, is a lz 1} . winaria . > 
B11 HOO udditinanl for eauinment ana | ee! = ii e VE narian | resentative Moen, of Lyon co 
pba ent af Dntidine quest * e the retary and executive ollicer | yiding for the paying of 
of +] atine system -and ot! ( I yard or con $81 ait} $10 on the skin of an adult we 
ating y and . f ‘ } i] + . . PS > 
provements. The State Teachers’ ( ! boards of health sh: oe the | $4 on a cub wolf or fox, ar ; nae 
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and sidewalks. Twelve thousand do ication of these diseases. Owners | Tractors in the United States 
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- herds tested. Before being tested, the | ! eng ee re that ab 
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> . 7 . u Ae ne re e J L 8S eStir 
by Senator Smith, of Madison count » found to be affected and are killed, | there were about 35.000 tractors cs 
and Senator Evans, of Butler county, hree-fourths of the appraised value | jn 1917. Exact information ot 
passed both houses and will go into | « be recovered from the state, which | ject is difficult to obtain, but the est 
effect July 4th. This provides for what amount can not exceed $150 for a]! mates made as above should r 
its authors call a standardization of ! grade or $300 for a pure-bred. When | urate 
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LANS are complete in every detail. They 
show, fully, how to build the modern com- 
bined corn crib and granary, the most econom- 
ical type of grain storage building you can erect. 
The blueprints, 1034 inches x 17 inches in size, 
show the end elevation, side elevation, cross sec- 
tion and floor plans with detailed drawings. 
\ Plans also contain bills of material for twenty 
different sized buildings and give ear corn and 
small grain capacities of each. 
With these plans you can secure material and construction 
Po costs on the size of building you need, without any ex- 
: pense for drawings and specifications. 
: \\\ Different methods of elevator installation and equipment 
- \\ to meet every need are also illustrated and described. The 
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Inside Cup 


Install a John Deere Inside Cup Elevator in your ef & 
crib, and you will have an outfit that will serve e 4 


you longer than the building itself. 
and deliver all of your grain, both 


small grain, to any desired point in the building. 


It takes only a team of horses or a 3 H. P. to 6 H. P. farm en- 2 Za 
It elevates 15 to 20 bushels per minute, a 


gine to operate it. 
saving of 20 to 30 minutes on every load. 


away with the back-breaking job of scooping. 


The John Deere Elevator is simply constructed. Any one 
handy with carpenter tools can install it—no heavy, made-up 
It is furnished in 2-foot lengths. 


sections to hoist in place. 


The John Deere is an ideal elevator outfit for farm use, See 


your John Deere dealer about it. 


John Deere, Moline, Il. 
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big saving you can effect by building this modern crib over 
the cost of the old style crib will practically pay for a 
John Deere Inside Cup Elevator outfit. 


Write for these valuable plans today. They are free. 
ASK FOR PACKAGE CP-134, 


Elevator Ae 





It will elevate 
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noads y Almost Every Farmer With 160 Acres 
oads Will Soon Be Selecting His Truck 





Why do we know it? Simply because a Truck isa Every intelligent farmer already knows the saving 
necessary part of your farm equipment, and is just as and convenience of the truck—how it saves horses 
sure to become a part of your equipment as the binder, and feed—how it makes you master of weather and 
tractor and automobile. ‘Thousands already in use roads—how it brings larger and better markets with- 
on farms prove this, and investigations by the Depart- in easy reach—how it adds at least $10 to the value 
ment of Agriculture show that they cut the cost of of every acre you own by bringing your farm closer 
hauling about one-half. to the town or city. 
What the Patriot Truck Represents: 

1, The Patriot was designed, and its manufacturing is supervised, by 4. In the competitive demonstrations, in which the Patriot has been 
some of the best automotive engineers in the country—men who have a entered, its performance has been nothing short of wonderful, it liaving 
reputation of being cranks for quality. outclassed every truck of same rating that has appeared against it. 


2. It is manufactured by a $2,500,000 Company, all of its stockholders 
are Western people, and it is controlled by some of the most successful busi- 
ness men of Nebraska, who have had long years of practical manufacturing 
experience along agricritural lines. 


5. The Patriot is very modestly rated, as compared with other trucks, 
many of the units in the 1} ton Patriot being practically the same as the 
2 ton, or 2} ton of other makes. 





3. Patriot Trucks have been in operation for almost two years, under We are standing squarely behind every Patriot Truck sold and expect to 
hard working conditions, and haye made remarkable records in uninter- see that it delivers the service the buyer has a right to expect. Write for 
aad rupted service and freedom from trouble. full information. 
' OTORS CO 
Fo 1394 P Street, Lincoln, Nebraska Manufacturers of Patriot Farm Trucks 
home >] 
ie 
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A Big Western Factory 
Within Easy Reach 


Another reason why the Patriot is 


Patriot Hand Hoist 


by which the body, when loaded 
may easily and quickly be elevated 
to dump its load. It may, or may 
hot, be included, just as desired. 


_ 


LINCOLN MODEL— 
Capacity 3000 Pounds 


WASHINGTON MODEL— tion can be secured, if service or re- 
Capacity 5000 Pounds pairs should ever be required. 


the logical truck for the Western 
buyer is the fact that the Patriot 
Factory is located within easy reach, 








outside of the freight congested manu- 





facturing centers—where quick ac- 
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' Piees the Gu enh, 


Pipeless Furnace ® Heat Properly Without Wasting Fuel 


OU know that the furnace-heated home is more comfortable, cleaner and healthier to live 


in than the stove-heated one. 


You wouldn’t hesitate 


a minute about putting in a furnace if 


vou were sure that it wouldn’t be too expensive to install and operate or too difficult to “‘run”’. 


But when you think of heating your home with a furnace, 


1.—Is it necessary to have warm air pipes running to 
alithe rooms we want to heat? Emphatically No! The 
Gilt Edge Pipeless Furnace will heat your living rooms 
to a comfortable living temperature (70 degrees) and your 
sleeping rooms to a ‘comfortable sleeping temperature 
(65 degrees) from one central register. by 


You don’t have to rip your floors and walls to pieces to 
put in warm air pipes. You simply locate the furnace at 
the most convenient place in your cellar, run the casings 
up to the floor register and let nature’s laws do the rest. 
Cutting one floor opening for the register is all the ‘*Car- 
penter Work” necessary. 
Because the space between the heating surfaces and the 
inside casing is large there’s room for a big volume of 
eit to be heated and flood the rooms above. The warm air 
which comes up through the register will circulate even- 
y thr oughout all the rooms of the house by simply leav- 
ing your inside doors open. Because the inner casing is 
a thoroughly insulated triple wall, heat can’t be absorbed 
at the sides, but must go up where it heats the rooms. 
ind because the space between inner and outer casings 
the cold air returning from the rooms de- 
‘without binding and insures the perfect cir- 


A Real Furnace 


ade by Experienced Furnace Builders 


The Gilt Edge Pipeless is a real furnace—in every es- 
itial heating feature the same as the Gilt Edge Pipe 
Furnaces which have for many years been recognized 
chitects, builds ers, heating ensincers and home own- 
ers as emphatically superior in heating efficiency, dura- 
bility and fuel saving. It has the same long fire travel, 
the same large heating surfaces, the 
same trouble-proof anti-clinker grates, 
and other exclusive improvements 
which have made thousands of friends 
for Gilt Edge furnaces. The Gilt Edge 
will do all any other pipeless furnace 
will do—and more. 


is also large, 


scends freely 





Edge Anti- 


rs en- 


The Gilt 
clinker grate cle 


Write Us for Our Booklet on = sEnker erate sicars cm 
Pipeless Heating Stecenh,” Sivppreete 
Without expense or obligation on gant be gumped accl 
yur part we will be glad to tell you Gilt Bdge feacures you'll 
at can reasonably be expected of “"” 
a pipeless furnace in heating your home 
will cost you to putin the Gilt Edge Pipeless. 


REMEMBER THE NAME @vag 


—The Pipeless furnace with abundant air space, sold 
by responsible dealers and heating contractors and 
made only by 


R. J. Schwab & Sons Co. 


293 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


and what it 


In Business Continually Since 1876 


culation necessary for proper ventilation. There’s 
stant circulation of pure, clean air of the right tempera- 
ture through the house—no heat is wasted for it all goes 
up into the rooms instead of out, through the casings. 
These big air spaces put the Gilt Edge Pipeless in aclass 
itself for solid comfort at low fuel cost. 


some big questions come up that you want answered right. 


acon- 


2—Will not furnace heating increase my fuel bills? 
Again No!—if it’s a Gilt Edge the cost will be much less than 
you can secure the same degree of temperature through- 
out the house for, by the use of several stoves, and no greater 
than fuel cost for asingle base burner anda kitchen range. 

3.—Isn’t a furnace hard to run?— Decidedly not— if it’s 
a Gilt Edge. The Gilt Edge Pipeless furnace is so simple 
that a 12 yearold boy cz an operate it. 
the living rooms and requires no attention except putting 
in fuel and removing ashes. 
“er coke or wood. 

—Won’t a furnace heat up my cellar so that foodstuffs 

wil spoil? The Gilt Edge Pipeless furnace won't, forthere 
are nO Warm air pipes running through the cellar, and 
because the triple insulated inner casing and the large 
cold air space between casings keeps the outer jacket 
cool at all times. 


It’s regulated from 


It will burn hard coal, soft 





Cat Out View of Gilt Edge Pipeless Furnace 


(a) Firepot where heat is produced by burning fuel 
b) Radiator which heats the air for the rooms 
c Insulated Inner Casing— with triple walls prevent- 


om escaping at sides. The free air spac 
| 


ing heat {i 
this casing Is muc 


treiae 


argerthan in other Piveless Furuaces, 


which makes it produce more heat for the fuel burned 

(d) Outer Casing— Separated from inaer casing by a 5 
inch free airspace -providingample room for returning air 

(e) Register. Note that thisis divided intotwo sections 

Through the inner, heated airflowsinto the rooms above, 
and through the outer, the cooled air from the rooms 
returns for re-heating. 
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April # to 1l...... 180 | 158 
April 11 te 18 ..... -| 170 | 155 
April 18:to 25 ..... -| 155 | 138 
April 25 to May 2 ..| 109 | 117 
May 220.9 ....« «hanes 23 
May 9$ to 16 ; | 132 | 112 
May 16 to 23 ....... 100 98 
May 23 to 30 ....... 116 | 100 
May 30 to June 7 63 | 77 
Jane V7 Go 4 2.605% 100 | 115 


June 14 to 21 
June 21 to 28 


June 28 to July 


sury © 20.22 6.6.3 --| 130 | 130 
Say 12 to 2D: 2.520%: | 130 | 128 
July 19 to Bb x .6.<K | 112 | 118 
July 26 to August 2.) 107 118 
August 2to 9..... 98 | 11 
August 9 to 16..... 103 | 111 
August 16 to 23..... 98 | 104 
August 23 to 30..... 84 | 108 

\ugust 30 to Sept. 6) 83 | 102 
Sent : © 8D: SE 6x0 86 | 103 
Sept. 13 to 20 ..... .| 107 | 112 
Sept. 23 te 27 .....% 100 | 104 
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Dex _ 2 Se} epee ak 76 128 
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Jal Z2to 9 126 , 148 
Jar DS Os a ews 161 148 
Jan. 16 to 23 130 | 140 
Jan. 23 to 3 ; 13 135 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 $4 106 
Feb. 6 to 13 117 | 12 
Fe 13 to 20 146 146 
Feb. 20 to 37 ... 163 | lf 
Fe 28 to A ch 6 85 | 102 
Mart DEO ES iccns 108 | 122 
March 13 to 20 ..... 105 120 
March 20 to 27 ..... 137 | 1389 
March 27 to April 4.) 111 l 
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Sweet Clover 
An lowa correspondent writes : 
yw do you seed and care for sweet 
over for pasture and hay? I am seed- 
some this spring for the first 
time.’ 


} 


C 


Sweet clover has made very sudden 
strides in popularity during the past 
year, and there are indications that 
‘wice as Many acres were planted to 
eweet clover this year as ever before 
in history 
- ‘The growing of sweet clover is very 
Hittle different from the growing of red 
clo Like red clover, it is a biennial 
and best seeded in the spring with small 
era ! the rate of about ten pounds 
af s per acre. Unlike red clover, it 
does combine so very well with 
'§ clover is best cut for hay 
early June, before any buds appear 
Necas lly, it furnishes enough of a 
crow ie first year so that it may be 

it f iy in September. One read- 
f rted that sweet clover seed- 
ed with his oats came on fast enough 
so that after the first of August he 
was able to pasture it at the rate of 
one head of stock per acre for the rest 
of the season. 

Sweet clover must be regarded 
largely as a substitute for red clover. 


It has some advantages and some dis- 
advantages. Possibly it is a little eas- 
jer to get a stand of sweet clover than 
it is of red clover, but there is no 
marked difference in this respect. 


Fach farmer will have to find out for | 
himself as to whether sweet clover is | 


better adapted to his own particular 


conditions than red clover. We wish | 


to caution those of our readers who 


cut sweet clover for hay in June to set | 


the cutter bar of the mower rather 
high. The second crop of sweet clover 
comes from the side shoots, not from 
the crown, as in the case of alfalfa. 


In pasturing sweet clover, it is im- | 


portant to pasture it very heavily dur- 
ing May and June the.second year. If 
it gets too much of a start, it rapidly 
becomes woody. 





Clover for Green Manure 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 
“Is clover all right as a green crop 
to plow under for fertilizer? When 
and how should it be planted for this 


purpose? What kind of clover is best | 


under our conditions?” 
In parts of Illinois they use clover 


quite extensively as a green manure | 


crop «6s They claim that a good crop 
of clover plowed under is fully equal 
toa heavy dressing of manure. In re- 
cent years, some of the Illinois farm- 
ers have turned from red clover to 
sweet clover. The sweet clover is 
seeded in the spring with oats at the 
rate of about ten pounds of scarified 
seed per acre. It is plowed under the 
ll or early the following spring. 
is claimed that sweet clover grown 
this way ordinarily will grow rankly 
enough to furnish fertility equivalent 
t contained in perhaps four or 
s of manure. 

western part of the corn belt 
e not made as yet a thofo study 
€n manure crops Preliminary 
tion leads us to believe, how- 
that sweet clover ranks at the 


same I 














Sudan Grass for Pasture 


Suda 


1 grass is the coming annual 


Pasture crop in Kansas. That is the 
Opinion of C. W. Mullen, of the agron- 
omy department of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. More Sudan 
gTass 1 be grown this season than | 


sinnit to realize the advantages 


pasture crops, and are increasing their 
acreage of it. 

Su grass is a comparatively new 
a ui has proved superior to either 
‘ye or rape for general annual pasture 
burp. S (In Iowa we prefer rape to 
. Man crass for hogs.—Editor.) The 
anr lal pasture crops are used as sup- 
Dlemer ts to the larger permanent pas- 
res. Sudan grass, being a sorghum, 
and e drouth resistant, is especial- 
‘Y Well adapted to this purpose in Kan- 
+s 0 B of the most important fea- 
“ 4 his crop is that it comes on 
ag me when the permanent pas- 
gs are failing. Thus a pasture of 


Sudan grass enables a farmer to tide his 


; Agricultural College. 






































CAANDLER SIX ${T905 


Famous For lts Marvelous Motor 








The New Chandler Touring, 
Handsomest Car of the Season 


Not only handsome, but just as fine inside as it is outside. 


Thousands of men in the great farming countries, just as do 
more thousands in the cities, know what a good car the C handler 
is. They know the marvelous power and responsiv eness and 
durability and economy of the famous Chandler motor.* They 
know the sturdy strength of the whole Chandler chassis. They 
know the simplicity and accessibility of Chandler construction. 


And now, on this great chassis, comes the new series Chandler 
Touring, seating seven,—a handsome big car, beautifully de- 
signed, deep cushioned and lustrous in finish. It sets a new 
mark of refinement and comfort. 


Chandler mechanical features include Bosch Magneto for 
ignition, solid cast aluminum motor base extending from frame 
to frame, silent chain drive for the auxiliary motor shafts, annu- 
lar ball bearings, and other factors of service which are charac- 
teristic of highest-priced car construction. 


Still, the Chandler price is hundreds of dollars lower than 
you. are asked to pay for other cars which might perhaps be 
compared with it. And cheap cars list for nearly as much. 





See the New Chandler Touring Car 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 





Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 
Convertible Sedan, $2495 Convertible Coupe, $2395 


All prices f. o. b. Cleveland 


If you do not Know the Chandler dealer 
nearest you, write us for address and catalog 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 












































BUY YOUR \ DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK WITHA 
LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE MIXER 
‘and and power, the size you nee d sta 





price you'dlike. Work done in ope- 

! | an OHfth the time. Built of all stee’ 
f \ A. #nd iron like the $500 mixers 

e r but cape r. The Leader e 





re, he believes. Farmers are | 


rass has over the other annual | 


largest rubber factories in the world. Not seconds, old stock, nor 
retreads, but strictly new, first-class goods shipped for your ap- 


proval under a positive money back guarantee. We employ no 
high salaried traveling representatives. This ad is our salesman. 











} ne Lge of mixing. 
* Clean, Batch of about 3 cubic & 
. . @ minute, Only practical mixer 
We are factory distributors for high grade, nationally known for farmer or contractor. Salta, 
tires and tubes, manufactured and guaranteed by one of the aie ous eircelerece order Sima ES 


avoid x 
\s 4253 ies UTS WHIRLWIRD b men CO 
8MEN CANT STICK IT’ 








MILLWORK and general building material at 


Direct to Consumers at Dealers’ Prices 25% OR MORE SAVING 


Write Today for Prices to you. Don’t even consider buying unti! you havesent 
us complete list _> what you need and have our estimate 
ry return mail, We $0 “Ty and MBER the "CO. 


ARMERS 


LYTLE TIRE & SUPPLY CO. FARMERS LU MBER. NEBR. 











WASHINGTON, IOWA. _J | Binder Twine..c2555,, 











er the dry season without loss. | 





ones peo pounds, Carload lots 4 
$20.52 50 less per pound. Order now. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. wore tee Sale Seis Oop. X, Sattweutes, We. 
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Gas Power 
For Threshing 


When you want powerfor 
threshi ng you very likely t: -m to 
a gas racket. Most peop!c have 
an idea that it is ampls 

easily handled. 

There are many gas tractors 

















will crive a thresher after a fi: 3 
but do rot have enoug h power t dri ve 
it to full cape ; I cs 
am] ie Ste al DS 
cown, poor separation fo ws. D-d 
cleaning results or the wind stacker 
may ciog. 


You need not oxly a powerful Fas 
tractor but one w: ‘ha hes vy, Slow r 
ning fly wheel, Such a ily wheel with 
reserve pc wer will be found in the 


Nichols-Shepard 
Oil-Gas Tractor 


It has two large cyfindere and carries 
a reserve of power that it makes it 
ideal for threshing. 

It is built fora thres! 
—not a ligt tillage tr 
gives the best of results for plowing 
and heavy form work, 

It will Crive a thresher strong and 
steadily, like a steam enzine, and f r 
t! reshing and heavy farm work it ha 
noequal, Burns kerosene and starts 
and works easily in cold weather, 

When in need of a gas tractor, inves- 
ticate the Nicholshepard Oil-Gas 
Tractor. It is praftica! for all purposes, 

Write for Cerculars 


Business Since 1848 
Builders exclusively of Red River Spec- 
cial Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeder 
Steam and Oil-Gas ‘traction Engines 


igan 


inz power plart 
r, though it 




















AToy Tractor—25c 


HERE is the greatest little souvenir 
novelty ever made—a cast-iron toy 
Avery Tractor. Looks just like a big Avery. 
Has rolling wheels; finished in shining red 
and black enamel with gold striping. Stands 
about 346 inches hich, Sinches long. A dai 
toy for the little ones—a beautiful desk or t 
ornament for the grown-ups. Everybody wants one 
Send and list of ten or more names of — 
Sivat—List of those talking of buying « tractor or separator, 
Secend—List of threshermen, Third—List of tractor owners, 
and we will send you a toy tractor by retarn mail. Write names 
end eddreases correctly and plainly. We also furnish « 


ee Seats Se eeees of names and 12 centa, 
ee 


colp of postag: 
AVERY COMPANY '22!o~2 Street 


VERY 


otor Farming, Threshi 
oe foad Balliies Mockinety 












Saunes Huend 
GS tiom ma ie) 


Fills crib clear tothe top 
mo waste space. Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
litthe room—and 


No Pit Required 

Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed, Opcrated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simy 
durable will last a life-t 
ali the bard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buver 
in each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full iniormation about our / 
Cup E levstors; also Portable 
itevators. 

Live representative want 33; 
aod im every locality. 


Gc. & BD. MFG. CO. Puts the Grain 
Dest. C . Streator, Th qihere you want it. 
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Tractors for Threshing Power 





An lowa correspondent writes: 

Vill the ordi farm tractor fur- 
nish power enough to run a 28 or 32- 
inch cylinder thresher, and run it 
steadily? Are the kerosene tractors 
considered a success for threshing 
power? If so, what horse power should 
be used for the above sized machine? 
How does the horse power of the in- 


ternal combustion engine compare 
with the steam engine? A few farm- 
esr are thinking of buying a company 


threshing machine, and would like to 
have you opinion on the above ques- 
tions.” 


When a tractor is to be used en- 
tirely for belt power, on at least a 28- 
inch separator, we believe a steam trac- 
tor would be the best investment. Its 
first cost will be decidedly less than 
for a tractor with plenty of power, and 
it will probably be more reliable in op- 
eration, especially if one has had little 
or no experience with tractors. On the 


other hand. if it is desired to use it 
for plowing also, we would by all 
means advise a kerosene tractor. 


There are plenty of kerosene tractors 
on the market which are just as suc- 
cessful and practically as simple in 
operation as the best gasoline tractors, 
and we would not consider for a mo- 
ment a gasoline outfit in a case of this 
kind. 

The horse power required to operate 
a 32-inch cylinder separator will vary 
somewhat with the condition of the 
grain and the make of the machine; 
but for such a machine fully equipped 
one should have an engine rated at 
about 50 or 60 horse power at the belt. 
For a 28-inch cylinder full equipped, 
it should be from 35-to 40; for a 26- 
inch about 30 to 35, while for a 24-inch 
about 25 to 30. One could get along 
with somewhat but it is hard on 
the tractor, and the speed will not hold 
up in damp grain. 

There is no very definite relation 
between the power of a steam engine 
and a gas tractor, as the method of 
rating both kinds is rather unsettled. 
In general, however, a steam engine 
will equal a gas tractor of about two 
and one-half times its rating. Thus a 
12 horse power steam-engine will han- 
dle about the same belt load as the 
average 15-30 gas tractor. 


less, 


Making a . Deneanent Water-Tight 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“We have built a concrete basement 
and put a furnace under our school- 
house, and have gotten into trouble 
with the water coming in and no way 
at the present time to drain it. Is there 
anything we can do to keep out the 
water?” 

A basement should by all means 
have a tile laid all around the outside 
at the bottom of the foundation wall, 


with one or two branches underneath 
the concrete floor. These should drain 
into a tile that should carry off the sur- 
plus water to some lower outlet: Un- 
less our correspondent does this, he 


bly will always find the basement 


damp and disagreeable 


proba 


somewhat 





If this has not been done, and there 
is a good, rich concrete floor, the 
moisture is very likely coming in thru 
the foundation wails. The easiest way 
would be to dig away re ym the outside 
walls clear to the bottom, brush off all 
loose dirt and then apply a heavy coat 
of hot asphalt or cdal tar. Before fill- 
ing in the @arth again, lay a four-inch 


tile all around, sloy ping it gradually to 
one corner to a little below the floor 
level, and then put ina til drain to 
the nearest outlet. If no better outlet 


can be found at a reasonable distance, 
the drain can empty into a shallow well 
or cesspool, provided it can be puf at 
a lower level than the basement. 

If this can not be done, or if the as- 
phalt coating on the outside of the 
basement walls does not stop the seep- 
age of water, the treuble is in the 
floor. ‘This can be remedied by making 
a water-tight cement coating on top. 
This can be done by chipping off any 
loose coating, roughing up the surface 
with a hammer and cold chisel, and 
brushing # off thorely with a stiff 





























One man does the work of two men with this 
cultivator. That's the big advantage you get with 
the Moline Whe=! Guide Double Cultivator. i 


The saving of one man during cultivating 
season will often pay for this cultivator regardless 
of the important advantage of getting work done 


when it should be done. 


It cultivates two rows at a time, doing a first |jj | 
} 






class job in every respect, and és exceptionally 
easy to operate onl control. 


The Moline Wheel Guide Double Cultivator 
is a simple foot guide cultivator with a combin- || 
ation pivot wheel! and beam guide of extra strong ||| 
steel construction. ii | 

































Simple foot pressure casters the wheels and 
shifts the beams at the same time and enables i 






Hay Stackers 


ees you to dodge hills in irregular rows with ease. 


































| 

oe One lever raises and lowers the gangs without i 

Sevenders C disturbing the location of the gangs for depth. i 

w \ 

Fi Each gang has an individual lever for depth |! 

Stephens Salient Six adjustment. i] 
Automobiles ’ 

| Can be equipped with pone and shovels to | 

| meet any requirements. rnished with 3 or 4- iH 

horse hitch. Asurface cultivating attachment can 1) 

| also be furnished. | | 

Ask your Moline Dealer chout th 


th: advantages of this cultivator. 
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MANUFACTURERS QUALITY FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE 1865 


. Opfter Got‘l60 
2 for48 Hours Work 


In every locality there’s plenty to do. 
You'll be busy 7 to 10 months in the 
year. The income is from $15 to $20 
a day, the expense little. Mr. Opfer is 
only one of many of our friends who are 
making that much and more with a 


“A PerfectTrench at One Cut” 


UCKEY 


Traction Ditcher J 


With one helper you can dig more 
ditches each day than can fifteen men 
by hand. Yo ou make a periec u ditch av 



























Me by ae 

































































































‘z one cut. Farmers want traction aitch- 

oo ing—it’s nv r, can be done quicker and 

F at less cost. When they know you have one 

; you'll be kept busy; you won’t have to look for 

3) work, it will come to you. Many Buckeye owl 
R = a ten ers have six to twelve months’ work ab 
syoGtieet lone ——_ $15 to $20 daily is the net average earning 

ot h - inchs eal foot, hundreds of Bucl eye owners. Here is a pro ” 

Pie) b, and sition that will give you a standing and make 








you a big profit each year. 


Send for Free Book 





A book of solid facts, tells how others are 
coining money, how they get the work ae’ 
much it costs to do it and all the details 0 








operating. 
Our service department is at your call to 
get you started and keep you going, to “al 
you the prices to charge and how to make 
big money with a BUCKEYE. Send now 
for this book, you can make big money (0°. 


THE BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO. 
4433 Crystal Avenue Findlay, Obie 
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Better Cultivation 


with Less Labor 


Frequent, shallow cultivation is 
what makes big corn yield. It’s 
easy to get if you make use of 


FORKNER Sova 
SEED BED MAKER 


WITH CULTIVATOR ATTACHMENT 


The small teeth cultivate to any 
depth desired. It covers 59 per cent 

ground; cultivates six rows at a 
r Makes it possible to cultivate 
e frequently. 


The same tool witha different at- 
t nt makes a better seed bed than 
a disc It works from below, loosens 
the soil, brings the clods to the sur- 

















fa leaves a fine layer of soft warm 
earth right where the roots grow. 


| 
| The Forkner Has to Make Good 
| 


It’s sold on a 30 days’ free trial. If 
t doesr e that it does the work 
time, and does it bet- 






in thirc 
ter, doesn’t stay so. Ask your deal- 
er, oF Write us, today. 
'SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
Learn_all about our ‘‘Forkrer Improved 
Method of Farm Cultivation.”’ 


THE LIGHT DRAFT HARROW CO. 
638 Nevada St, Marshalltown, lowa 
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He knows that nothing 


will keep him dry like a 


















Waterproof Coat. 
From the clouds 
of France to the 
ploughed fields of 
the U. S., there is 
no wet-weather 
Service Coat like a 
Fish Brand 
Reflex 
Slicker 


A.J. 
Tower 


Co. 


Boston, 
Mass. 











AYTON AIRLES 


a ee oe 


= Can't Puncture 
~& Can't Blow Out 


Piers of live, elastic rubber 
built about one inch apart inside 
the casing and vulcanized or 
4 welded to it take the place of an inner 
tube. Nothing can happen but wear. 

333 and 30x3'4 sizes only—Ford Sizes. More 
Bi. 50,000 cars oulgoed with them in 6 years. 
, in becoming our exclusive 

Ig Money dealer in your county. Tire 
esperience unnecessary. Write today for terms. 








Sept. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. Dayten, 0. 


THE. SELF-OILING WINDMILL 











e so popular in its first four years that 
have been called for to replace, on their 
other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
. the gearing of the earlier : 

making them self-oil- 
sed motor 



















ynstantly 
bearing with oil, pre- 
r and enabling the 
p in the lightest breeze. 
y is renewed once a year. 
ars are used, each carrying half the load. 


Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, 


en 
v. n 
ae S and Steel Frame Saws. 


Wri pply Goods 
_ AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 





fark 


FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,. Ft. Dodge, lowe 
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After the cleaned 
surface has been thoroly soaked with 
water, a grouting should be applied of 
cement and water mixed to the consist- 
ency of thick cream. This can be ap- 
plied with an ordinary brush, but it 
should not be very much in advance of 
the plaster coat, which should consist 
of one part of cement to one and one- 
half parts of clean, sharp sand. About 


| two pounds of waterproofing compound 


to each 100 pounds of cement will help 
somewhat. This coat should be from 
one and a half to two inches thick, and 
only enough should be mixed at a time 
to last about thirty minutes. It should 
be worked down with a wooden float 
to make it as dense as possible. The 
final finishing may be done with a 
steel trowel, but not for more than one 
minute, as overworking will 
checking. The finished surface should 
be kept moist for at least a week. 





cause 


If the seepage up thru the floor is 
considerable, it may be necessary to 
make holes at the lowest places. Pipes 
may be set into the holes, and these 
be cemented around when the plaster 
coat is being put on, the water being 
pumped out occasionally while the 
plas ter coat is thoroly hardening. Then 
these holes can be pumped out, the 


pipes removed, and 
with cork or wood 
over with a waterproof 
it can be done, however, 


he holes plugged 
and then cemented 
coat. Where 
a better way 


is to dig a hole outside lower than the 
loor, let the water drain into this, and 
keep it pumped out with a gas engin¢ 

If it is not possible to put in the 


drainage, the basement may be made 
airly water-tight, at least so that none 
will seep in, by coating the walls witn 
the same_plaster coat recommended 
for the floor, except that it need not 
be more than three-fourths of an inch 
thick on the walls. Care must be taken 
to make a good, continuous joint where 
walls and floor meet. 








Power for Farm Elevator 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T am building a combined corn crib 
and granary with upright cup elevator 
in the driveway. The elevator is 36 
feet high. What would you consider 
the most economical in the long run 
for power, a common two-horse power 
sweep or a four-horse power gasoline 
or kerosene engine? I have had five 
years’ experience with an outside ele- 
vator and horse power used on my old 
crib, and never had a minute’s trouble 
with the horse power if it was well 
staked down. I have had no experi- 
ence with a gasoline engine, however. 
I have sold the old outfit, power and 
all, as it was not adapted to the new 


crib.” 


If our correspondent is buying the 


power just for the elevator use and 
does not expect to use it much for 
grinding or other belt use, probably 


the sweep horse power will be the most 
satisfactory. Most of the elevating 
will be done in cold weather, when 
horses are very busy, and when there 
likely would be more or less trouble 
with a gasoline engine. 


Best Type of Sewage Disposal 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Tam planning on building a new 
residence soon, and would like your 
advice as to the best method of dis- 
posing of the sewage. The house is on 
a little knoll of very loose and porous 
clay, and nearly thirty feet under the 
surface is a thin sheet of gravel con- 
taining water. Our well is about fif- 
teen rods farther up the valley, and 
contains no gravel.” 


While there would probably be no 
danger of contaminating the water 
supply from a cesspool put down- 


stream from the house in the case de- 
scribed by our correspondent, it is not 
a véry sanitary method of taking care 
of sewage. We believe it would be 
better to spend a little more money 
and put in a septic tank and tile dis- 
tribution system. 

There are many details to be cov- 
ered in outlining such a system, and 
we suggest that our correspondent 
write to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 941, “Water Sys- 
tems for Farm Homes”; also to the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, for 
their bulletin on “Sewage Disposal for 
the Farm Home.” Much valuable in- 
formation may also be secured from 
the firms advertising water supply 
systems. 
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IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 
weather. Every 
ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 
most results. 


agents 





Welcome him with 
IDEAL HEATING! 


































Your boy writes he expects to be home soon to enjoy all future winters in comfort with an 
IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators in the old home 


Fit up the farm home with IDEAL-AMERICAN heating 
so that the young man will want to stay on the land. 
He has fought hard for us and deserves to enjoy every 
comfort that he has missed so much in Europe. 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS 


economical, and cleanly service. 


Have this great comfort in 
your farm house 


You will say that IDEAL heating is the 
greatest improvement and necessity that 
you can put on your farm for it gives 
you the needed comfort and enjoyment 
during the long season of zero, chilly, and 
damp weather. 

It is not absolutely necessary to have a cellar or 
running water in order to operate an IDEAL 
heating outfit. There is no need to burn high 
— fuel because IDEAL Boilers burn any 
— fuel with great economy and development 
of heat. 


Send for our Free Heating Book 


We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
Heating.” It goes into the subject very 
completely and tells you things you ought 
to know about heating yourhome. Puts 
you under no obligation to buy. 


eo Nosectne AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY meverines?-2 


Puts June in every 
room throughout 
BOILERS severest winter. 


An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can 
be easily and quickly installed in your farm house 
without disturbing your present heating arrange- 
ments. You will then have a heating outfit that will 
last longer than the house will stand and give daily, 


eS CT 
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IDEAL Hot Water 
Supply Boilers 
will supply 
plenty of warm wa- 
ter for home and 
stock at small cost 
of few dollars for 
fuel for season. 
Temperature kept 
just right by Syl- 
phon Regulator. 
Write for bookiet. 


Ch go 
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Don’t let rain and weather ruin your high-priced hay. 


e best, most economical and practical stack cover is 


The Baker Stack Cover 


Stoutest canvas, lasts for years, 5 
Farmers have used BAKER COVERS 
Oryduck treated Paulins will not mildew. 
Dryduck Paulins last more than twice as long. 


A boy can cover. 


Write Today 


dealers in most places. 


Quickly stored when not in use. 
for years with wonderful satisfaction. 
They are absolutely water-proof. 


for illustrated folder and prices. 
Baker covers are sold by local 
If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 


BAKER & LOCKWOOD, The Big Tent House, 


Dept. 12 





Kansas City, Missouri. 





o 
Make Him Worth 
;| Trim that Mul i 
ify) Siete tae a mat More 
" raisers demand. Offsethandle. Fits hand 


perfectly. Solidstee! blades that hoid edge, 
Won't chew norslip hair. 101-2 inches long. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send us 62.00 
for pair postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 


W. C. HEIMERDINGER, 






us complete list of what 
FE return mail, We sh 


ARMERS 


Box 45, 
Loulsvitie, Ky, 





a 


2442 BOYD STREEL 


BER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’t even consider buying until you havesent 
ou need and have our estimate 


UMBER CO. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
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How Long Will Your Tractor Last? 


OWHERE else is the modern engine subjected to 
more gruelling labor than under the hood of a 
tractor. Clouded in dust, pulling a dead load a 
maximum engine speed with no periods of recupera- 
tion the tractor engine is asked to deliver constant 
power under the worst possible conditions. 


How long will your tractor last? 
It depends entirely upon the lubrication of the engine. 


A poor lubricant will force the engine to tear itself to 
pieces in a season—-a season spotted with days of in- 
activity while the machine is laid up for repairs. A 
good lubricant enables the engine to tug powerfully 
along, producing day after day of constant, efficient 
service—earning dividends instead of piling up repair 
costs. 


QUAKER STATE TRACTOR OIL 


(the certified oil) 


is good oil, Its viscosity, or body, is carefully tested to 
meet the rigorous requirements of tractor engines. Uni- 
form quality and low carbon residue are backed by the 
independent inspecting chemist's seal of certification on 
every barrel. Its efficiency and economy in actual use 
are known wherever tractor owners realize the vital 
importance of correct lubrication. 


Test Quaker State Tractor Oil for yourself. Note 
the power and easy running of your engine. Keep 
your tractor in the field—and increase its length of 
life, 


If your dealer cannot give you genuine Quaker State 
Tractor Oil, write to Dept. “ E” and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Phinny Brothers Co., Oil City, Pa. 


Manufacturers also of the celebrated Quaker State Medium Oil for 


automo s, used and recommended by t Franklin Automobdile 
Company; Quaker State Transmission Oil, Quaker State Cup Grease, 
Quaker St Graphite Grease, and Quaker State Cold Test O 


| Boys’ Corne 


This department is for beginners. 
le things of farming; about the soil 
how plants crow init; about 








and how it was made; 
farm animals—the cows, the 
how they eat their feed and grow. ‘ 
all these things and many more, and any time 
one wants to ask a question, or 
us something which he has notic 




















mouth for ten o1 





be surprised how much there 


farmers are not aware 


ekeocaiees toate ee ee 
feeding value, being about twice as 
rich as the ordinary corn kernel] 





: in 
protein and seven times as rich in fa 
or oil, but only about half as rich jg 


starch. The germ contains consider. 
able bone-building material and also 
some of the very valuable vitan nes 
which go under such names as Pat 
Soluble A and Water Soluble B 
About half of the corn kern 


horny starch and one-fourth filoyr 
starch. The floury starch is almoe 
pure starch, but it contains a : 
protein or muscle-building erig 
The horny starch contains a 
hundred pounds about fifteen pounds 


of muscle-building material 


the horny gluten contains abo: " 
ty pounds. 

From a feeding standpoint t nost 
xpensive materials in this section of 
the country are protein fat 


Pound for pound, the starch is legs 
than one-half as valuable as protein 


and fat. The most valuable corn from 
a feeding standpoint should ve a 
very large germ, because the gern) js 
the richest part of the kernel in pro. 
tein and fat. The next most ! 





part of the kernel is the hon gluten 
and the horny starch. 

Ten or fifteen years ago, the Mi. 
nois experiment station started tp 
breeding corn for large germs and 
high percentage of hard, horny mate 























hull is red o1 


germ and the crown, is a laver of hard 





Scrape off this horny gluten with vou 





te so hard, which is known 





Easy Money 








as you will note from the illustration 
is found most largely at the cen 
the kernel on either side of the 


selling our Lightning Rod equip- 
ment. No experience necessary. 


Best seller on the market. Cheapest insurance against damage by lightning. 
\ll copper wire and fixtures guaranteed. Send for samples. Address 


(OWA LIGHTHING ROD CO., BOX 213, NEW HAMPTON, 1UWA 


starch at the tip and some more 
Last but not least is the germ 
with its root sprout and stem sprouts 
all ready to grow. 





In each bushel of 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








The germs are very rich 


rial. At the same time, th rte 
picking another strain of corn for rat 
er small germs and a large p ntag 
of soft white starch. After s te 
vears of selection they se or 
strain of corn which conta j 
about twice as much protein ¢ la 
as the other strain 
At the South Dakota 

three years they selected o1 ul 
of corn for large germ and a large 
percentage of horny mater and at 
other strain of corn for a large per 
centage of white starch The first 
strain yielded at the rate of 217 pounds 
of oil per acre, whereas the other 
strain yielded only 171 pounds of oil 
per acre. It would seem that thesé 
experiment stations should on ae 
velop varieties of corn of excepuona 
feeding value. 

19 


Many farmers have been able to Dd) 
hominy feed during the last two # 
three years cheaper than corn and 
they have found it a very satisfactory 
substitute for corn Hominy feed 
what is left over from the corn ke™ 
nels in the making of corn meal. Com 
meal is simply the ground horny 
starch and horny gluten. The white 
starch, the germ and the hul! go int 
hominy feed. The hull is of low feed 
ing value, but the germ is of exceptiom 
ally high feeding value, and homit 
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feed is really an excellent feed, being 
ractic equal to corn. 

F Gluten feed is made from corn in an 
altogé - different way. The shelled 


soaked for a day and a half, 
the softened kernels are 
and dumped into a trough of 


corn | 





vater, where the germs, being 

! se to the surface and are 

carried off into separate tanks. The 

corn is, the horny gluten, horny 

starcl nd floury starch sink to the 

pottom and are earried thru a mill, 
where | are ground up finely. 

Thes finely-ground particles dis- 
eolved water are passed over bolt- 
ing-clot which allows the starch and 
gluten go thru with the water, but 


out the hull. The gluten is 





para 
vt separated from the starch by rea- 
son of the fact that the gluten is 
lighter and remains suspended in the 
water nger, whereas the starch | 
sinks to the bottom. The gluten and 
com hulls, after being dried, are 
mixed together to make gluten feed. 
Gluten feed is twice as rich in protein 
as ordinary corn, and is highly valued 
as a da feed in the east. In Iowa, 
except for the past two or three years, 
gluten feed has been too high im price 
to compete with corn as a feed for 
hogs and cattle. 

The corn factories value the starch 
more highly than they do the gluten, 
the gluten being a by-product which 
they dispose of as best they can to 
farmers, while out of the starch they 
ean make such things as sugar and 
syrup. They can aiso use the germ to 
great advantage, pressing out the corn 
ji]. which is of use to paint manufac- 
turers, soap makers and manufactur- 
ers of rubber substitutes. 

The « kernel is full of wonderful 
possibilities. Anyone who learns new 
and better ways of using corn kernels 
will render a service to humanity, and 
doubtless will make money for him- 


self. 





Soy Beans With Corn 


An lowa correspondent writes: 
planning on planting soy beans 
this spring, and would like 
the best variety for hogging 
nd also for planting with corn 
to be up for fodder. How many 
pounds should be planted to the acre? 
lam figuring on using an attachment 





to the plant 
Und dinate Iowa conditions good 
f soy beans for planting with 


he Mongol and the Medium 


varieties 


corn aré 


green Ye regard such varieties as 
the Me m Yellow and Ito San as 


tle early. The Mongol and 
ireen may be just a little late 
hern lowa conditions, but 
er hogging down or silage, we 
this tendency toward late ma- 
is more than compensated for 
xtra growth. Six or seven 
s of soy bean seed per acre in 
tion with the regulation plant- 
seems to be about right. 
here may be some advantage 
g soy beans in corn for hog- 








g and for silage, we very 
much doubt if it is worth while to 
Plant soy beans with corn that is to 
be ¢ for fodder. 
Sorghum for Silage 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
im planning on filling my silo 


with a mixture of sorghum 
i corn. My idea is to fill it as 
and half as possible. My 
ising the cane is to avoid 
the 1 ssity of using water when 
ling silo if the corn gets too 
g as good as corn for silage? 
se told.that it gets too sour, 
and st will not @at it well.” 
is experiments, 
ellent 
osem ge. They 


veyver 





have 
with sor- 
found it ad- 
cutting for 
quite hard. 
yet soft, sor- 
c ea silage. In 
Ss experiments, sorghum sil- 
1 almost but not quite equal 
. ze. Our correspondent, by 
ig cane and half corn, should 
ery good results However, he 

> compelled to use water if 
“lg intil after the first frost. 
© any of our readers found that a 

; sorghum and corn obviates 
, -c®ssity of using water, provided, 
finer -? the filling is done before the 


they 
resuits 
have 
to delay 
seeds get 
the seeds are 








sour 
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Thoroughly 
Waterproof 


Sa 


Actual tests have 


Day in, day 


ing. 
your tractor, 


cause 


It really is cheapest in the end to get the best 


tell 
about 


Tractor and 
mechanics who really 
you 


You can do this 
with a Simms Magneto 


proved it 
hold-ups for your tractor right in the midst of spring 
out— 
truck and automobile busy if they are 
with the Simms magneto. 


th 




























The Simms will con- 
tinue to throw a big, 


husky burst of flame 


under conditions whick 
are almost unbelievably 


severe. It is designed 


to give years ot hard 
service and delivers 
full “spark power” 
consistently. 





thoroughly waterproot. No 
plow- 
rain or shine—you can keep 


*quipped 


truck owners and trained 


know 


magnetos will 

that they never have to worry 
short-circuits or hard starting be- 
e Simms is built to endure. 


magneto. 


THE SIMMS MAGNETO COMPANY 


East Orange, N. J. 


For Your Tractor, Your Truck and Your Passenger Car 























f/ON TIRES 
Any Tire You Want at Wholesale Cost. 


x No Seconds or Neg Ag pe Gusran- 

teed New Stock. We Pay the War Tax. 
Buy direct from one of largest tire jobbers in 
America—we have no agents, salesmen, no hotel, 
traveling or salary expenses. You get the saving. No 
matter what tire you want (Goodyear, Goodrich, Fire- 
stone, Capitol, etc., o Goer patee d up to 6000 miles) we can 
gave you money. e legally guarantee every tire. 

rite today for prices. A. H. JENNINGS & SONS, 
1617 North 7th Street, Kansas City, Kansas. 








LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’teven consider basins until you havesent 
us complete list of what you n nd have our estimate 


FAR return mail, MERS LUM onan the "CO. 


244 Y At. STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 





BUY NOW AND SAVE MONEY 


Farm Elevators Hog Feeders 
Horse Powers Hog Waterers 
Straw Spreaders Hog Commodities 
Washing Machines Farm Necessities. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TO DEPT F. 


Wenzelman Mfg. Co., Galesburg, III. 
Makers of High Grade Goods for 25 years. 








| Cat out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 


| eddress 


(no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. 307 St. Louis, Mo, 


GOPHE 





TRAPS Something the Go. 

phers can’t cover up. 
Descriptive circular sent FREE. 
A. F, RENKEN. B475, Crete, Neb. 








Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to$400a Month /¥ 


Don’t be amisfit and continue at 
small pay in wor tobshans ZJ3 
you wantto happy. 
and tended ge = 
rk that is AS 
e to 
the 


rofitable. 


wonderful 
School 7. Rataan System of 
Practical Training will prepare 


tor expert in a few wee 


yo 
wed eS 
aad used and no previous experience 


essar 
if; you | are ambi ae ~ ° one ortunity 
you. The 


y. Youlearn by doing actu pal work, ® 


Ld 
will show you the fo ad to 5: poset, 
My illus 


Write for My Big Free Catalogue Mz,!"ss': “ 


fi 


hole story 4 the Million Dollar Sweeney School, W'ri‘e 
At Say >a he ena 8« nee ol News will ais obe 


ses 

WEENEY SCHOOL, Ax Auto, to, Tractor, Aviation 
The Million Do 

Dept. 715 Sweeney Bidg., Jnicen Station Plaza, MO CARSAS city, mo. 

















} Nationa! 
| | Bicycle 
i | Week 

| May 3-10 
ed 


Insist on the 


Corbin Duplex 
SSURE yourself of a sea- 


son's “wheeling” made 
safe, dependable, comfortable, 
and easy by the 


Corbin Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


Insist on having it equipped on your 
1919 bicycle if it is not already stand- 
ard equipment. 
Strong, constructed for long life, re- 
liable in “emergency, the Corbin Du- 
plex possesses every feature that 
bicycle riders demand in a coaster 
brake. slight pressure gradually 
slows down your bicycle; a harder 
pressure brings it to a complete stand- 
still, smoothly but firmly, without the 
slightest harm to the machine. 
Your guarantee of total satisfaction 
lies in the fact that the Corbin Duplex 
is built and backed by a ten million 
dollar corporation. 

1919 Catalog, fully descriptive, 

sent on request 


Corbin Screw Corporation 
American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
207 High St., New Britain, Conn. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelohia 
Also makers of Corbin-Brown Speedometers 
for Automo) 


les, Trucks and Motorcycles 














Piease send us your 
today so we can 
mail you a copy of our 
latest violin catalog, free 
» violinists. We have 
the leading violin 
authority in the United 
States for three decades, 
and our catalog of new 
and rare old violins is a 
possession to be prized by 


name 


been 


any ntending purchaser. 
We will also send particu- 
lare of Our own Cremonatone 


Violin, now offered on a 
special emall monthly pay- 
nent pian This is the best 





America in a high 
¥. moderately priced - 
ment Also America’s Hieronymus 
argest and finest collection Amati, 1595 
f Rare Old Violins. Fill out and mail to us 


Antonius & 





Name 


New Violin 
f a violin 


Olav toll 

teacher et us = ide your 
n our revised teacher ist now being 
comptied, We take used violine in exchange 
Wr "y today. Leading Music St 
‘ & Healy Musical Instruments 


LYON & HEALY ,Everzthine 
55-87 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


res KE 








Everything 














TRE REMSEN HOG FEEDER 
from FACTORY TO HOG LOT 








nd today for literature and direct 


THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 


prices 


lowa 





Remsen, Office L. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this 
1 be cheerfully answer 


poultry w 


artment. Questions relating to 








Care of Poults 


the 
be raised, 


If all hatched 


could 


poults that 
we would greatly add 
to the the United States. 
Turkeys are hard to grow to maturity. 
Part of the trouble comes from the 
breeding stock. Without vigorous 
breeding stock, there is no chance for 
success. One reason we hear so much 


are 


wealth of 


complaint of the delicacy of turkeys 
is because the turkeys have been 
raised in the chicken yard. Poults 


like clean food; the wild turkey gets 
her living from ground that has not 
been befouled by domestic fowls. If 
poults are to thrive, they must have 
their food on a clean board or clean 
ground, and not be fed with the chick- 
ens. They are dainty eaters, picking 
up a morsel here and .there, eating live 
meat in the shape of bugs and worms, 
and at night the mother turkey takes 
them to a clean spot to sleep. When 
the poult is fed generously on food of 
any kind, it is rarely able to digest 
what it gets, and therefore is subject 
to indigestion, liver trouble and black- 
head. 

We have grown our best turkeys for 
the first few weeks in an old straw- 
berry patch where the ground was 
mellow, the bugs and worms plentiful 
and the only other food given them 
was sour milk. There the little hust- 
lers would rustle for their living. By 
the time the foraging became poor, 
they were old enough to go with their 
turkey mother to the field. 

The chicken hen is a good mother 
for a short time; the turkey hen is a 
good mother all the time. She suits 
her pace to the pace of the weakest 
member of her flock; she stops often 
to invite them to rest and warm up; 
she never weans them. We have had 
a turkey mother on the nest laying her 
second clutch of eggs with her poults 


around her, waiting. 
The essentials in growing poults 
are: No overfeeding. no lice, no mites, 


no chilling, no drinking of impure wa- 


ter which other fowls have soiled. 





Get a Good Digestive System 

We must get a good digestive sys- 
tem in our chicks if we expect to breed 
egg-producers. A poor digestive sys- 


tem never can nourish powerful egg 
organs. When a chick is born, it car- 
ries within its body all the egg folli- 
cles it will ever have. During the 
egg-laying period, there is a continu- 
ous process of growth and ripening 
of these primordial follicles, which 


takes place successively; the immense 
majority at any given period remain 
latent, so that at any time all stages 
of growth of egg follicles may be found 


in a laying hen. Chicks that are well 
fed and cared for will mature more 
follicles than those that are fed only 


to sustain life and make some growth 


Chicks that are over-fed, if kept for 
the breeding pen, will be found to 
have weak digestions. The best breed- 


ers have one ration for stock that is 
to go promptly to market, and another 
for the stock that is to be kept as 
breeders. 

There is no difference in the feed 
of chicks for the first three or four 
weeks. After that time those that are 
to be sold for broilers are forced: 
those that are to be kept for roasters 
are kept with the breeding birds until 
the framework is built: then they. too, 
given a forcing ration, while the 
must go on scratching for 
their living, getting a full crop but 
once a day—at night—but finding 
something to reward their scratching, 
and having a dry mash at hand to keep 
them from starvation until the even- 
ing banquet. 


are 


breeders 





A good digestive system is built on 
a well-balanced ration. This does not 
mean that all the elements recom- 
mended by all of the experiment sta- 
tions and poultry breeders in general 
must be used. It means that the ra- 
tion given must be such as feeds the 
chick without requiring unnecessary 
work from the digestive organs If a 
chick is fed more of one element than 
it can use, the system is burdened to 





throw off the surplus. A chick needs 
a growing ration; all it can do is to 
make bones, muscle ~nd feathers. 

The hen uses three-ievrths of her 
food to supply her bod, and one- 
fourth to make eggs, and from each 
one-fourth pound of feed above main- 
tenance she makes two eggs, which 
weigh one-fourth pound, thus produc- 
ing, according to Mountain Grove fig- 
ures, a pound of eggs for each pound 
of food above maintenance. But sup- 
posing the surplus food is such that 
she can not use it all in eggs? Then 
her system is taxed to throw it off, 
and the liver breaks down under the 
strain. 

Chicks for broilers can use a forcing 
ration which in time would break down 
the liver, because they are sold when 
they have reached the market stage, 
before the liver goes. The most com- 
mon faults in a ration are an excess of 


heat and an excess of fat-producing 
matter. Exercise will counteract this, 
since carbonaceous elements’ are 


burned in the body, giving warmth and 
energy—capacity for muscular action 
—while nitrogenous elements are built 
into the body, replacing worn and 
adding new substance. Only at night 
can we afford to give the chicks a full 
crop if we are to give them a good 
digestive system. 


Shelter From Sun 


a season of cold and rain, we 
are apt to forget that the sun is 
warming up, and chicks, ducks and 
geese need shelter from the sun as 
well as from the rain. Poults suffer 
quite as much from overheating, but 
they flatten down under very small 
twig, and seem better able to shelter 
themselves than other poultry. Shel- 
ters of twigs or of muslin or burlap, 
scattered here and there, will also 
save the chicks from sudden showers. 

Brooders should be put out of the 
sun, tho the runs should be in the 
sunshine if possible. Keep the lamp- 
heated brooder at the same tempera- 


A ft er 


ture when the thermometer registers 
70 as when it registers 50. Chicks 


crave brooding in warm as well as in 
cold weather. If the temperature is 
allowed to run down in the heat of 
the day, it may take too long to get 
back. The chicks will run in and out 
of the hover and not huddle when the 
hover temperature is right. If the 
hover is cool, they will pile up in a 
sunny corner. 

Ducks suffer 
less they have 
and unless they have water to drink 
when they eating, they are more 
likely to flatten out dead. So long as 
the conditions for their comfort are 
met—dry feet at night, water to drink 
only and not to swim in, water while 
they are eating, and protection from 
the sun, they will grow like bad weeds, 
and bring profit. 


sunstroke. Un- 
from the sun, 


from 
shelter 


are 





Geese need practically the same 
care as ducks, Chicks show more 
sense about caring for themselves, but 
all the young of the poultry world 
need shelter. 

A Good Hatch 

A successful breeder writes: 

“May I boast a little about my firs 
hatch? I set a hen with sixteen eggs 
and she came off April 15th, with six- 
teen chicks. My hens, to the number 
of thirty, are mated with but one male. 
I offered to sell a neighbor eggs for 
hatching at market pricé, but she was 
afraid to risk them in her incubator 
because she thought they were under 
mated I wish you could have seen 
that nest this morning, with sixteen 
lively chicks.” 

This hatch is quite upsetting We 
have nev believed in giving a hen 
sixteen eggs. especially in early 
spring. We have always felt that one 
male to thirty females was over-mat 
ing—vet look at this hatch. It only 
shows that vigorous stock is worth 
it costs. We can use fewer males in 
the pen, and keep fewer hens, if male 


and females are all well and active 











95 Buys 140-Egg 


Ith Belle City inc incubator) <— 


Hi - le 
lot recess Seed See ef Tank, Double {S30 
+ 340. Chick Brooder 






. wey rays te 
—_ pet a, Tin Bok Fa 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12, Racine. Wis. 











Save the Baby Chicks 


Our book, “CARE OF | CHI 
package of GERMOZONE are the | 
against chick losses. Those formerly losing t ance 
— they hatched now raise better thar ' ~, 
» you who have never tried GERMOZONE . 
send postpaid, book and package as above. Yo, o 


if satisfied, 75c; 60 days’ trial. We trust you, 
Druggists and seed dealers sell GERMOZ0Nr 





best poultry remedy and preventive For aig the 
young,—bowel trouble, colds, roup, musty or ae 
food. limber neck, chicken pox, sour erop, ski), a. ued 
etc. Siek chicks can’t wait, Do it now. a 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 432 Omaha, Neb, 

—. 


RHODE ISLAND MEDS. 


oeeee 

NINGLE Comb Rhode Ieland Reds. 5 Big type, on 

\O red. Extra good layers. Prize winners for ning 

years. Eggs—tlock $4.50 per 50, $8.00 per 11x taney, 

prize mating, 30 hens, two high scoring maies. 92 r 

per 15, $7.00 per 50. Mrs. Edw. F. Beranek, Solon, jg 
Red eggs for hatching. 


Cc. I have bred Reds f 
S. years, for type, color, eggs and exhibit ean — 
$1.25 per 15, $6.00 per 100. Select pen of prize hens 
nents by sweepstake cock, $5.00 per 15. Ace Rowe 

Woodward, lowa. ; 


Q° ALITY §S R. I. Red chix from selected dark 

red hens mated to high scoring, vigorous mejes 
$20.00 per 100. Glenn Kepler, Meadowwood Farm, 
Mt. Vernon. lowa. 

















dark. re} 
}. Lefebare, 


q C. R Red eggs from choice large, 
DO. aay ‘$1.50 per 15; $8.00 per 100. Mrs. 
Fairfax, lowa. 


~ C. R. I. Reds. Scored cocks. Breeding 
OO. for size, color, laying. Eggs $7.00 per 
paid. 8S. J. Steddom, Granger, lowa. 








years 
100, pre 





GTANDARD bred Rose Comb Red eggs. ic: baby 
1 chicks, 20c each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose 
Cottage, Riverside. Iowa. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs 





from good, 





dark red stock, $3.50 per 50, $6.50 per 100. Joba 
Miller, Hampton, lowa. 

YR SALE—Eggs from dark, pure bred. Single 

E. T 


Com> Rhode Island Reds, $1.50 for 15. 
Lundy, Carbon, lowa. 





Good color, healthy farm 
k, $1 per 15, 86 per 100. Pens, $2 per 15 
Fred Bunnell, Earttam, Iowa 


w C. Red batching eggs. 

a. range floc 

Mrs. 

I OSE Comb Red eggs, $1.25 for 15. $6.00 per bur 
dred. Clarence Stone, Webeter City. | 


es from pure bred 8. C. R. I. Reds, 
4 100. Mrs. H. H. Miller, Jefferson, lowa 


UALITY White Rock eggs—15, $1.50; 50, $4.0 
100, 87.00. Mrs. James Murphy, Fairfax, lowa 

















C. REDS exclusively. Deep velvety red, heary 
« lasing, range flock; $1.50 for 15, @6.00 for 105. 
Mrs. W. W. Cisne, Barnum, Iowa. 





DUCES. 


—_—~~ 








MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS 


If you want to raise mammoth Pekin ducks. weigh 
ing 10 to 12 pounds each. send me an order for a set 
ting or so of eggs, $2.50 per setting of 10 ) Barred 
Plymouth Rock eggs, $1.50 for 15. Prepai rn 
EDMOND M. STONE, Chariton, lows 


UFF Indian Runner duck and Le gh rn 





eggs, $1.50 








for 15. Oak Grove Poultry Farm, Ke 
P ton, Kens duck eggs, $1.50 per eleven. Car! Narve- 
son, Kensett, lowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


QTOCK and eggs for sale in Singie and Rose Comd 
4 hite 
















Reds, Stngle Comb Buff Orpingtens, ‘\ Wy 
andottes. White and Barred Rocks, Single Comb 
White Leghorns, Pekin and Runner ducks. Avugus 
Schroeder, St. P € ster, 11] 

\ 7 ANTED—Egegs for hatc hing from thorobred 
geese, duck turkeys and ch icKens, in any 
quantity. State breed, price and number you can 


furnish. Cedar Lawn Poultry Farm, Mankato. M 





. trom best quality Barred Rocks 8 
4 Orpingtons; $1.50 per 15; $8.00 per 1 (race 
Emm ons, , Libertyville 


lowa._ 
P' RE br 
Blue 

J.P 


VGGS from 49 vart ett 
4B air, Net tox 2 


Wyand ee 





iff Rock and W hite 
ybon winners—$3.50 per 48, 8 
Bancroft, lowa 





Mousel, 


es of chickens Ay 


P emo th Rock and 8. C 
gs ; $150 per 15, 64.00 per 50. 
Kelley's s Pou otis Farm, unction, 





Wilton J 





YINGLE Comb 
S 


Ancona end Sing'e nb W 


Leghorn —_ from splendid lays H. B 
slakesburg. low low pe 









8. C, White La borne Tem Rarron, 280-F, 
50 March, April, May an 
me. "318 per 100. "Safe delivery guaranteed 


K. | Miller, Box Ww 


, Lancaster,Mo. 
DOGS, 2 
w- ANTE D— Scotch Collie and S 
uy whole litters. MANKA of 
Mankato, Minnesot a 


PET STeU LN 


7 e afew pair br g age 
Belgian Hares 3150 some Foun er 
Lundgren Rabbitry, 4118. E. Fifth, Des 5, 38 
N EW Zealand Red rabbits, ¢ 
D } Y Se ma, »w oe . 
nal 





The Handy 
Stallion Service os 


Every stallion ow ‘Hand; 
Record. Contains blanks f es 
idexed, and the 1 
published for horser 
paper, bound in loth 
Single cop > each 
each Send orders to 





WALLACE’ 





rans ER. Des Moines, lowa. 
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d dark 
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ew White Diarrhea 


.vent White Diarrhea, treatment 


a begin as soon as chicks are 
— hed—giving intestinal antiseptics to 
iestroy | the germ. Not infrequently we 
we rank poisons recommended, such as 
Mereuric Chloride and Antimony Arse- 
“~. The use of such remedies should 
- be ent raged, as the average person 
- little knowledge of their dangerous 
nature The use of. eye drugs is 
entirely necessary, for there are safe 
remedies that will destroy the germ, yet 
gre not rions to the chick. 

White , Diarrhea 
Dear Sit I see reports of so many 


osing their little chicks with the White 
so thought I would tell my 


Diarrhea, 

experien I used to lose a great many 
fom this cause, tried many remedies 
gad was about discouraged. As a last 


rsort, | sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 





Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
ite Diarrhea a I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 


and never lost one or had one sick after 
siving the medicine and my chickens 
gre larger and healthier than ever before. 
| have found this company thoroughly 

reliable and always get the remedy by 
a mail.—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconstield, Lowa. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Den’t let 
itget started. Be prepared, Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will prevent 
White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box on our guar- 
gntee—your money back if not satisfied. 
(After April 30, send 2c extra for War Tax.) 


Walker Remedy Co., A8, Waterieo, fa. 


ARRAY 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 

The strain that always lays. Selected eggs, 86.00 

per 100, 81.50 per 15. Baby chicks, $18.00 per 100. 

6.4, WEST, Ankeny. lowa 

















ie for hatching, from 250 2-year-old Single Comb 





) Brown Leghorn hens; heavy laying strain, 
mated with prize winning cockerels. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Eggs $5.00 per 100, 63.00 per 50, $1.50 per 
setting. E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 





TOUNG’S S.C. W. Leghorns. World's best layers. 
Y Hatching eges $7.50-100, chicks #15-100, prepaid. 
Rocgs also. D. T. Farrow, Peoria, Ill. 


Have Reds, 
66S for hatching from pure bred Single Comb 
E Buff Leghorns, €6.00 per hundred. Extra nice 
Mrs. 8. B. Olson, Kirkman, lat 








rm range. 





Single Comb White 
62.00-15. 


NERRIS’ heavy laying strain, 
Leghorn eggs for hatching, 66.50-100; 





\. H. Conner, Shell Rock, Lowa. 
| Comb Brown Leghorns, high class, pure 
bred. Eggs, 15-€1.50, 50-84.50, 100-88.00. Jobn 


Correctionville, lowa. 





W. Leghorn eggs from flock headed by cock- 
s costing 850 per dozen. Price 86.00 pe? 100. 
lams, Grand Junction, lowa. 








eghorn eggs for hatching, $5.00 per 
ce farm range. Mrs. Frank Carter, 
Route 1. 


srown I 











Qise E Comh Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching, 
 a6.00- 10K ‘Colored Muscovy duck eggs. Mrs. 


Kirkman, lowa. 


» to order your Single Comb Buff 











es for hatching—e6.00-100. Effie 
K Kirkman, a, Lowa. 

Qix I » wr nite Leghorn eggs. $5.00 per 100. 
\) Rose Rhode Island Reds, 81.00 per 15. Mrs. 
t Sw ank, Colo, lowa. 
QNGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs; snow white; 
\ Smith strain; 85.00 per 100. Mrs. Geo. Roe, 
. s0Wwa. 
R SE trown L Sinner eggs from fine farm 


ange flock. €5.50 





per 100. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, 
Ciarksvilie va. 
Q¢. White Leghorn eggs (Ugene Smith strain) 
©. 1065.00. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 

















ps 1 AS. hoice Ss ghorns. Cir- 
ar la Vernon, la. 
\ ’ eghorn eggs 7] r #150 per 15, 
We § lowa 
QISGLI t I wh Leghorn eras , €1.75 0, 
VV Oae isa Anderson, New London, lowa 
~~ White and Brown Legh Tn eggs, 
. Barker Bros., Indiano! - lowa 
. te Leghorns. Blue 





issouri State Fairs, includ 
#6.00 hundred. Clip thi 
¥y not appear again 








100 

Rally 

(; I Leghorn eggzs—50, 85.00: 100, $7.00. 

& Fresh ren ordered Agnes 
‘ lie, lowa. 








aying strain Single < t 
or hatching $8.00, 100; $2.00, 15. 
pburn, low a 
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Color of Chicks at Hatching Time 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“IT have some Buff Rocks which are 
of good color and fine birds, supposed 
to be pure blood; but when some of 
the chicks hatched there were two out 
of one setting that were dark brown 
in color in place of buff. Do pure- 
bloods ever do that way, is it be- 
cause they are mixed?” 

It is not unusual for chicks to come 
off colored in the best of flocks. This 
iS the harking back to some ancestor. 
Buff Plymouth Rocks are’not as well 
established as some other breeds, and 
hence are more likely to show false 
feathers. There is always more di- 
versity in the color of chicks when 
hatched than when feathered. While 
is may be that the dark browm chicks 
come from a hen of mixed blood, it is 
quite as likely that they have taken 
after some ancestor used in the mak- 
ing of the breed. The adult plumage 
can not be determined by the down 
of the chick. In White Wyandottes, 
the chicks which come gray are al- 
ways a more silvery white when feath- 
ered than the chicks that are yellow- 
ish white. 

Chicks of white varieties are gener- 
ally canary colored when first hatched 
out; White Wyandotte and White 
Plymouth Rock chicks are often quite 
dark. Light Brahma chicks are most- 
ly canary colored, with a few irregular 
black spots on the head and. back 
Chicks of black varieties often are ca- 
nary colored on the breast. Barred 
Rock chicks are gray and black, with 
a light spot on the top of the head. 

We would advise our correspondent 
to mark these brown chicks and note 
the coloring in comparison with the 
others when feathered. 


or 





The Earth for Chicks 


A subseriber writes: 

“My baby chicks are beginning to go 
lame. I have kept newspapers on the 
floor, and taken away the feed after 
fifteey minutes. Do you think they 
can have liver trouble?” 

If the chicks have been kept on the 
board floor without soft litter under 
foot, the chances are they have sore 
feet from the warm, dry boards. There 
is nothing like mellow earth to keep 
chicks’ feet in condition. In Ireland 
old breeders often keep the chicks on 
the manure pile each day to soften 
their feet. The better way is to pad 
the floor with absorbent litter, and 
to keep a box of moist, mellow earth 
for the chicks to scratch in. Scatter 
rolled oats or chick feed here at first. 
They will soon learn the way. 

Aside from providing earth in the 
brooder, the quicker chicks can get 
out on the ground, if only for a few 
minutes each day, the better. If they 
must be kept in the brooder, give out- 
of-door conditions by providing earth, 
fresh air, green food and some animal 
food or sour milk. 

We have seen chicks with feet that 
look like birds’ claws from too close 
housing on a warm floor. 


Blackhead 


Blackhead is the plague of turkey 
growers. When the poults are about 
the size of quails is the time when the 
first symptoms usually show. This is 
about the time when they are show- 
ing the red. If they get over their 
weakness then, they are likely to live. 
A stimulant at this age bene- 





seems 


ficial, also a dose of salts. Some breed- 
ers’ treatment for blackhead is to feed 


only milk in which is dissolved one- 
half teaspoonful of epsom salts to ev- 
ery pint of milk. In addition to this, 
we would advise all the chopped 
onions they will eat. If the onions are 
not to be had, make ginger tea, giving 
the ginger in milk instead of in water. 
A remedy recommended by a success- 
ful breeder to take one pound of 
ginger, one-fourth pound of salicylate 
of soda, one-half pound of sulphate of 
iron (powdered), one-fourih ponnd of 


id 


camphor, and one ispoonful of tur- 
pentine. Make into pills as large as 
small marbles. Dissolve five to a pail 


of drinking water, to keep adult birds 
in condition. For poults, give two 
pills to one pint of milk or water twice 


a week. This is said to keep the poults 


thrifty. Don’t let poults feed on dirt. 
Keep them dry: Keep them free from 
lice. 

The above pilis are also good for 
chickens, as a preventive of whiie 
diarrhea. 











PLYMOCTHR ROCKS. 
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J. A. BENSON, 





“EGGMORE STRAIN” 
of Blue Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs for hatc aes 15 for e2, 00 ; 
descriptive circular 


cherels All Sold 
30 for $3.50 
Address 


South Fifth Ave. 


Write for 


SHELDON, IA. 








_w y an DOTTES. 


~~ ————— — 


ROSE COMB 


White Wyandotte Eggs 


From the Fishel and Keeler Strains 


They are farm raised, big type, good laying strain 
of pure white, heavy boned birds. We have bred 





White Wyandottes exclusively for 15 years. Eggs 
$2 per 15; 85 per 50; #9 per 105. 

Order from this ad 
MES. M. C. CRAMER, Monroe, lowa 
— White Wyandotte eggs. From 
ye America’s most fashionable strains. Bred for 
beauty and utility; all farm raised; big type, good 


We have bred White Wyandottes ex- 
clusively for 12 years, Eggs $1.50 per 15, $4.50 per 50 
and $8.00 per 100; Regal special, $5.00 per 15. Edward 
J. Anderson, Story City, lowa. 


laying strain. 





wus Wyandottes—Grand mating, the cream of 

200 pullets, Fishel’s Egg-a-Day strain, mated 
with a cock from first pen Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition. Order at once. Eggs only $3.00 per 15. Fred 
VanAntwerp, Jefferson, lowa. 


F L. WAGNER, breeder of Clear Quill White 
« Wyandottes (name registered). Winners where 
shown. Eggs—15, $2.00; 30, $3.50; 50.85.00. Pen eggs 
—15, $5.00 Satisfaction guaranteed. B ichanan, 
Iowa, Box No. it. 











VINE strain thoroughbred Columbian Wyandotte 

eggs. Extra good winter layers and fine mother 

hens. Eggs ¢1.50 per 15, 66.00 per 100. Mrs. James 
Hicks, Lynnville, lowa 





HITE Wyandotte eggs, pure Regal strain, qual- 

ity stock, $2.00 per 15; 100, 89.00. Fertility and 
satisfaction guaranteed. L. H. Cornelius, Belle- 
vue, lowa. 





\YNOW Flake White Wyandotte eggs for hatching; 
‘0 winter layers; 15, @1.50; 50, $400; 100, $7.00. 
Guarantee nine chicks or refill at half price. Quiet- 
dale Farms, Kellerton, lowa. 





strain. 
15, $2.00; 
Newell, Ia. 


yw Wyandotte Eggs—Regal 
First prize winners where shown. 


50, 64.50; 100, 88.00. Mrs. H. A. Robbins, 

W HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 83.50, 50 $5.00. 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 

Steck Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 








NILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs from pure bred 
\-O steck, 61.50 for 15; 89.00 per 100. may Pooley, 


Scales Mound, [1]. 

GtLvER Laced Wyandotte eggs, farm range—15, 
OD 61.25; 50, 83.25; 100, 86.00. E. O. Dyvig, Stan- 
hope, Iowa. 








wu Wyandottes exclusively eleven years. 
15 eggs $1.50, postpaid. H. G. Knight, Le Roy, 
Minnesota. 





QC ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs—select stock; good 
K laying strain—50, 83.75; 100, $7.00. Ben Dyvig, 
Jewell, lowa. 





UFF Wyandotte eggs from special matings. Fer- 
tility guaranteed, g2. 00-15, @9.00-100. Mrs. Chas. 
Hough, Weston, lowa. 
I UFF Wyandotte eggs—30, 
$7.00. Geo. M. DeYoe, 








$2.50; 50, 
Mason City, 


$4.00; 

lowa. 

ro bred White Wyandotte eggs—15, $1.50; 50, 
$3.25; 100, $6.00. Mrs. John O'Connell, Meriden, Ia. 


100, 











stock. 


ve Wyandotte—Large, pure white 
Eges $3.00 Little 


per 50. W. B. Danforth, 
Cedar, lowa. 


\ 


THITE W ‘sandotte 





eges for hatching, @6.00 per 








100. ¢ - Ferguson, R. 8, Box 12, Laurens, la. 
Q L. Wryar idotte eggs, 15 for 81.50, 45 for $3.50, 100 for 
WO. 87.00. Ra ph Kroager, Newton, lowa. 








$1.25; 50, $4.00; 100, 
Malcolm, lowa. 


Wie © Wyandotte eggs—15, 
87.00. 5S Miller, 


QIL VER Laced Wyandotte eggs—i5, $1.50; 
K 








50, $4.00, 





J Duck eggs—12. $2.00. Circular free. Fred 
Kucera, Clarkson, Nebr. 
ORPENGTORS. 


TAYLOR'S S. C, BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Great win at Des Moines Coliseum show and Mar- 
shalltown show proves their superior quality Eggs 
from these grand birds priced reasonable; utility 
flock, 2.00 per 15. Write today for my large Ifllus- 
trate ic alog—it's free. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, Ia, 
S C. uff Orpington eggs; 
We oon excellent layers. 
15, $2.00; 50, $5.50: 100, $10.00. 
Beumgardner, Colchester, 


CS C. Buff Orpington. 
WW. cellent 
30, $5.00-45 
Jewel 








size, type 
Martz 

Prepald 
» Inols 


color 
direct 
Myra 


and 
strain 
Mrs 









eggs, from s 
layers, exhibition quality 2.4 
Satisfaction guaranteed. E. J. 
lowa 


oo 
No 
oS 
we 
yr 


Mal and, 


ae for setting 
4 Kellerstrauss strs 


a setting of fifte Wm H. 





vey re bred Ww hite 
dollars a hu sgh Pe )| 
Sper, Laurel,Neb., I 
stock; ; heavy 
utility 15, $1.50; 
irick, Derby, Ia 
iff Ory t 3 from choice 
ayers; @1.25 per 15, 87.00 per 100. 

uff, lows. 
Bre. Sin om 8S. ¢ Buff Orp! ngtons 
4 J.C, Simon, Eagle Grove, lowa 


Orpin stone. 





> 4 
v1. 





YC But 
Ss aying 


Orptngt 2ges from cholce 


90: 48, 86.00 
le Te 






( INGLE Comb Br 
S stock; heavy 
z. Dennis 





Killd 


5 24 $2.00. 


120 § 87.50 





I eggs, 
ad a 
S Cc. BU FF Orpt ngton eggs “tor hetching: | 
OS. breeding 2.00 15 or $8.00 per 100, 
Mrs, Elsie McClure, Wiillams, lowa 





= the winning 
Hartsho orn, Traer, Towa. 


and 





Orping 


Ing Kit 








fine 
postpaid. 


per 





BY UFF Orpingto . duck eggs rhind good laying str tn 
5 H. Pelham, B! alrstown, lowa. 


1 50 per 10. 



























Mh. Ss Leading Varieties--Safe delivery a. 
J oe - largest best 

Catalog FREE. 

Lancaster, Mo. 
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re YMOUTH KOC estes 


Grandview Barred Rocks 


Bred to lay. 
or @3.00 for 50. 


MRS. ED. WILLIAMS, 


JENSON’S MAMMOTH WHITE ROCKS 


The best in 27 years breeding, pure white pullets, 
mated with Mammoth cockerels, eggs $1.50 per 15 
$8.00 per 30; 84.50 per 50; $7.00 per 100 Special pens, Ist 
prize winners, 88.00 per 15. JAMES JENSON 
& SONS, Newell, Lowa. 

URE bred White Plymouth Rock eggs from 

strictly first class flock of the very best laying 
straias. Starks and Fishel cockerels used this year. 
High percentage of fertility guaranteed Prices: 
first choice—100 eggs, $10.00; 50 eggs, $5.50; 15 eggs, 
$2.00; second choice—100 eggs, $7.00: 50 eggs, $4.00: 
15 eggs, 81.50. A. T. Joues & Sons, 8, Everly, lowa. 


Eggs for hatching, 86.00 per 100 


Kanawha, lowa 














| ER’S Mammoth Barred 5 Rocks. Eggs for 
hatching. Farm range flock headed by Royal 
True Blue Rioglet cockerels ; 
medium ta color, yellow legs and beaks. 16 eggs. 
21.50; 30, $3.00; 50, $4.00; 100, 87.00. Rouen duck eggs 
—11, $3.00. M. B. turkey eggs—il, 85.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. L.S. Fisuer & Son, Edgewood, Is. 
£__ 

ARRED Rock eggs from large, extra fine, nar- 
row barred stock; bred for both beauty and egg 
Production. 66.00, 100; $4.00, 50; $1.50, 15. Satis- 
faction gusranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, Ia. 


narrow, even barring, 











UFF Rock eggs $1.50, 15: $7.00, 100. Baby chicka 

$20.00 per 100. From choice pure bred stock; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wm. Guynn, Charles 
City, lowa. 





yyy and Bradley Barred Rocks. Snappy. 
Narrow barring; great size and egg strain. ccs 
$1.50 per 15, $4.50 per 50, 88.00 per 100; pens, $3.00 per 
15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Clyde Thompson, 
Hopkinton, lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs, Bradley and Palmer strain. 
Descendants from Madison Square and Chicago 
Coliseum prize winners. Heavy laying strain, with 
size and deep, clear barring—15, $1.75; 30, 83.00; 50, 
$4.50; 100, €8.00. Herman Welle, Newton, lowa. 








ARRED Rock eggs from big boned, extra fine 
barred hens, weighing 8 to 9 Ibs., cockerels 10 and 
12 Ibs.; 15 eggs $1.50; 30, $2.50; 100, 67.50. Satisfaction 
or money back. Ammy Bartow, Lynnville, lowa. 
) XTRA large boned, thoroughbred B. P. Rocks, 
headed by very large cockere! direct from E. B. 
Thompson. Eges $2.00 per 15, 88.00 per 100. Mrs. J. 
C. Johnson, Lynnville, lowa. 








— quality Barred R-ck eggs will produce 
large, vigorous, splendidly barred birds. Try 
them. Only $2.00 per setting; 50. $5.00. L. B. LaRue, 
Forest City, lowa. 





URE bred Barred Rock eggs—big, 


heavy layersa— 








$3.00 per 50, 85.00 per 100. Mrs. J. F. Mount, Jef- 
ferson, lowa. . 
ARRED Rock eggs. Parcel post prepatd. Write 


for descriptive circular. 
ragut, lowa, 


Grace Aspedon, Far- 





I UFF Rock eggs for hatching, farm range, healthy, 
large stock, 45-€5.50, 100-86.00 Bourbon Red 














turkey eggs, 11-84.0. A Newton, Iowa. 
I UFF Rocks, big. fine laying, prize winners. Eggs 

15, $1.50; 45, $4.00; 100, @8.00. Joseph Myers, 
Murray, Towa 


I ARRED Roc 7 eges from big hmed, nicely barred 
range stock; heavy layers; $1.50 for 15, $5.00 for 
100. J. C. MeClune, lowa 





Oskaloosa, 














\ 7HITE Rock eggs; Fishel strain; large boned 
stock; 100, €6.00; 50, 83.50. Otis Allensworth, 
Hastings, lowa. 
I ARRED Rock eggs, O. K. strain. Pens, $3.00 per 
15; utility flock, 87.00 per 100 Mrs. Minnie 
McConaughy, Martelle, lowa. 
I RADLEY’S Barred Rock hatching eggs, from 
pens, $2.00 per 15, 83.00 for 30; from range, 81.00 


per 15, $5.00 per 100 


Samuel! Phelps. Monmouth, I). 


] ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, 81.50 per 15, $8.00 





hun dred. Mrs. H. C. Boyles, Mt. Ayr, lowa 
PS R E ‘bred White Rock eggs—15 for $1.50, 50 for 
50, 87.00 hundre G. A. Linda, Hampton, le. 
Barred Roc k eggs for sale D. H 


BAMBITION 
A Lesher Marion, _lowa 
Eggs $1.50 pe 


ARGE, fine colored Buff Rocks , 
Holcom Lyunvi ie, im, 


4 #6.00 per 100. Mrs. Geo 


B ARRED Plymouth Ro oc uc eggs 50 for § 00; 100 for 

$5.00 _Alfred Sieh, Reinbeck, lowa 

\ THITE Rock egges—50 for 83.00, 100 for a5.vi 
©. C. Lund, Story City, lowa 


for hatching, 81.50 


Mrs. 






Basco 


Fre 





loosa, lowa 
oo Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks 
Eggs from both matings, $1.50 per 15. Grac 
Coon, Ames, lowa 
LANGSHANS. 
BR“ AC KL angshan eggs from first prize winters, 
Nebraska and lowa state shows H. P. Myers, 
Murray, Jowa. 
ES sre for hatct t Tay fr large B k Langshans 
4 Mrs. Axel Sam ue leon Gowrie 


lowa 


Brack i K Langshans, *‘ 
size and quality. 














100. Walter A. Lynn, 

Center, lowa, 

PS RE bred Black Langshar Eggs 87.00 per 19° 
from heavy layers and healthy stock. Car 


veson, Kensett, lowa 






from ext 
Blairstown, 


ges, 
each. C. H. Pe Pelham 
—— ae. 

WURE bred White ‘Emh rd 
3 each, Ray Pooley, Sca 


“mn goose egg 
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URE bred Anonenanns for hatching, 63.00 per i 
$1.50 fonl5. Mrs. Geo. E, Scott, Batavia,lowa 
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| This department was established by Mrs 
| Hearts and H 8 readers are welcome 

dress all inqguir 





Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer wi 
es and lettel a to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
i not be published. Ad- 








Protect Our Sacred Songs 


The other day had 
use some new records in the cheering- 


we occasion to 


up business, and being short of time 


left the choice of some of the new, 
popular, lively airs to the girl in 
charge of the department. One of the 
numbers she sent out was called “Al- 
coholic Blues” —a harsh, vulgar, 
sereechy record which no one in his 


right mind would take pleasure in. In 
the midst of the conglomeration of 
airs on this record came the beautiful 
strains of: 


“Oh happy day, that fixed my choice 
On Thee, my Savior and my God. 
Well may this glowing heart re- 

joice, 
And tell its raptures all abroad.” 


Naturally, we were shocked at this 
hymn of sacred sentiment being asso- 
ciated with “Alcoholic Blues,” and we 
said so. 

“Why shouldn't that tune be there? 
a young person inquired. “I think the 
words are very appropriate This is 
the way the song goes: ‘Nobody knows 
how dry I am! Id give my shoes to 
get some booze.’ 

To have in memory’s chambers the 
words and music of beautiful psalms 
and hymns is to have a storehouse of 
comfort and courage. Are we going 
to allow the beautiful hymns of the 
church to be tangled up with common 


bar-room melodies? How can we stop 
it? Probably we can have no influ- 
ence on the makers of records, but we 
need not buy them; we can express 
our disapproval of them, and we can 
teach the children the hymns; teach 
them to love them so that they. too, 
will be shocked at the thought of: 
“Happy day, happy day, when Jesus 
washed my sins away,” bringing to 
the voung folks the words: “I'd give 
my shoes, I’d give my shoes, I'd give 


my shoes to get some booze.” 

It seems as if the Christian people 
in the church might get out a copy- 
right on all religious songs and make 
it impossible for them to be misused. 
But better would be the teaching of 
psalms and hymns in the home as our 
parents and grandparents taught their 
children, and thus create a public sen- 
timent whieh would stand against the 
misuse of sacred things. 


Breathing for Health 


A speaker addressing a group of 
women the other day said “Good 
health is a civic duty One of the es- 


sertials of good health is deep breath 


ing. Marion Harland, in her usual 
vigorous speech, said 

“Hardly a day passes in which I do 
not hear somebody say, ‘I never prac- 
tice deep breathing; I have never 


turned my attention to the matter.’ | 
should be as much ashamed to own 
that I had never bathed my whole 
body. It is as unclean to retain effete 
air—often reeking with malevolent 
germs—in corners of the lungs, as not 
to wash out the creases of the joints 


or between the toes. When you have 
refreshed the long-neglected organs 
with one hundred breaths per diem, 


you will find that you are forming the 


habit of right breathing At length 
nothing else will satisfy you. You will 
hunger and thirst for pure air and 


enough of it 





| 

















Before the hard work of the day be- 
gins, we should breathe deep, deep. 
Retain the breath while you count 
four, and expel it thru the nose, 
counting seven. «Breathe thru the nose 
while you gradually raise the arms 
above the head. tetain the breath 
while you count four. Gradually low- 
er the arms, at the same time slowly 
expelling the breath, counting seven. 
Repeat six times. 

A good plan is to breathe and exer- 
cise to the rhythm of a phonograph. 
The muscles of the body work rhythm- 
ically, therefore spasmodic and jerky 
exercise does not achieve its object. 

When women reach the forties, they 
are apt to get what has been called 
“the middle-aged slouch.” This is in 
part due to their busy lives, but large- 
ly due to lethargy. It is not easy to 
keep the muscles supple by exercise. 
Well, it won’t be a welcome thought 
ten years from now to realize that or- 
gans have become diseased and mus- 
cles stiff because we haye not kept 
them exercised. Deep breathing regu- 
larly practiced will do much to giye 
to women the “pep” they need to ex- 
ercise. Strength of will is required to 
keep*it up, but it pays. 


“The Man With the Hoe” 
Several years ago, with the appear- 
ance of Edwin Markham’'s poem, “The 


Man With the Hoe,” exception was 
taken to it in some quarters on the 


ground that it was a reflection on the 
farmer. On a recent visit to Des 
Moines, Mr. Markham explained that 
this poem was not meant as a reflec- 
tion on the United States farmer, “rid- 
ing rosily on a reaper,” but that it was 
a protest against drudgery. When 
asked to read this poem, he referred 
to it as his “Frankenstein,” explaining 
that while his audience knew the story 
of Frankenstein, would refresh 
their memories by telling them of the 
monster statue made so cruelly ugly 
that when it came to life and surveyed 
itself, it pursued its creator for ven- 
geance. “The Man With the Hoe,” he 
said, always pursued him. He ex- 
plained that the figure in this poem is 


he 


that of a French peasant, a “clod of 
the earth,” without hope and without 
despair. Despair, he said in an aside, 


is a hopeful sign; it shows that there 
is life. He who suffers much, enjoys 
much. Sorrow swells the heart to give 
larger room for joy. Those who drudge, 


according to the poet, are society’s 
problem. 
In his introductory remarks, Mr. 


Markham claimed that education is re- 
ceived thru science and art. Science 
shows us truths; art enlarges the vi- 
sion and tends to make the common- 
place beautiful. The best philosophy 
of life is to serve the good unselfishly. 
To round out life we must have bread, 
beauty and brotherhood. Bread for our 
physical being, beauty for the 
thetic, and brotherhood for the spirit- 
ual life. Society is based on labor and 
culture. At present, some of our work- 
ers do not think, and many of our 
thinkers do not work. When we achieve 
the ideal relations, all workers will 
think and all thinkers will work. Then 
we will not men to make money, 
but money to‘make men. Labor is the 
common man’s art, but carried to ex- 
cess it is drudgery. and rings de- 
spondency, which is fatal to the ideal 


life 


aes- 


use 


Sometimes people pretend to scorn 


poetry. One Mrs. Practical did not go 
to hear Mr. Markham, on the ground 
that poetry is “high-brow.” Mr. Mark- 


ham’'s definition of poetry is: “Poetry 


is that which beautifies the common- 
place.” 

There is no special virtue in being 
strictly practical God might have 
given us this world in dull drabs and 
browns, but He made it beautiful, filled 
it with blue sky, fleecy clouds, singing 
birds, blossoms which rival the rain- 
bow in hue; the rainbow might have 


been like a seared scar, but He made 
it rosy with promise 

When asked how to bring poetry in- 
to common life, Mr. Markham advised 


doing this thru the public schools. To 


—=— 














require teachers to teach poetry, to 
keep a beautiful poem on the black- 
board where children will see it when 
they raise their eyes from their books. 
To protest against work made into 
drudgery, to see beauty in common 
things, is a form of “high-browism” 
which we can all afford to cultivate. 





Feeling Like an Artist 


There is a wonderful difference in 
the happiness of women when they 
can feel as they work that their work 
is that of an artist, and not that of a 


drudge There is no need of being 
what the mother of Miss Alcott was 
called, “a household drudge by pro- 
fession.” Doubtless Mrs. Alcott took 
an artistic delight in her work, and 
therefore could not have been a 


drudge. Outsiders pass many a prin- 
cess in disguise in the farm homes, 
and never know them. 

As our readers may recall, Jane 


Carlyle lived with her talented ‘hus- 
band in a farm house. He couldn't 
have visitors or strangers about him, 
for such distracted his thoughts from 
his writing. Mrs. Carlyle had the work 
to do, and to cook for a dyspeptic hus- 
band. At first she felt degraded by 
mixing, kneading and baking the bread 
for her distinguished husband. On 
winter nights. when the dough rose 
slowly, she would sit up with it, lest 
it get chilled or sour, and her husband 
be without bread fit for his touchy 
stomach. One night she found a re- 
semblance between her work and the 
art of Perseus, a distinguished sculp- 
tor. She wrote her thoughts in the 
following note to her husband: 
“After all, in the sight of the higher 
Power, what is the difference between 
a statue of Perseus and a loaf of bread 
—so that each be the thing one’s hand 
has found to do? The man’s deter- 
mined will, his patience, his energy, 
his resource, were the really admir- 
able things of which the statue of Per- 
seus was the mere chance expression. 
If he had been a woman living at 
Craigenputtock, *with a dyspeptic hus- 
band, sixteen miles from a baker, all 
these same qualities would have come 
out more fully in a good loaf of bread.” 


“Each Family Owned Its Own 
House” 


A Danish journalist who recently 
spent some time in this country was 
specially impressed with Keokuk, 
lowa, which he considered as the typ- 
ical American town, because, as he re- 
ported in his home paper: “Each fam- 
ily owned. its own house.” 

To own one’s house is the dream of 
most young folks. The way to make 
that dream come true is to determine 
to work for the home every day. When 
discouragement comes, and the tempt- 
er whispers that a rented place is 
cheaper than having money tied up in 
property on which taxes must be paid, 
put him away with the stern reminder 
that the worth of a home can not be 
measured in dollars and cents. The 
pleasure of possession, the incentive 
to make permanent improvements, the 
settled feeling which comes witn own- 
ership, is beyond price. A woman loves 
the home she went to as a bride; she 


loves the home where the children 
were born; she likes to know that the 
lilacs, the snowballs, the  bleeding- 


hearts, the violets, the honeysuckles, 
the yellow roses, the pink roses, that 
they brought from the home place, and 


that John set out the first spring, 
while Mary carried water, and helped 
love them into place, will greet her 
each spring—will go to new homes, to 
be set out by their own Johns and 
Marys, as the children marry and sit 
by their own hearthstones. 

The hearthstone is but a tradition 


to most of the present generation. Few 
of us can sit by a hearthstone hollowed 
7 





with the wear of our own flesh and 
blood Children who remember only 
moving from one house to another 
have been cheated of much of the 
pleasure of life. To be sure, we may 
Say “Home is where the folks are,” 
and “Home is where I hang up my 
hat’; but home is more than residence 

home implies permanency 

\ suitable home in which hygienic 


habits are 
right of every child 
to this suitable 


easily maintained is the 

To look forward 
home is an incentive 
to better living. As surely as insur- 
ance is a wise precaution against 
death, so surely is the aim for a home 
a wise precaution for life. We can 








save for one as well as for 
The home place may be ye 
when we start to plan for 
will have the feeling of the 
is-to-be as soon as we star? 
for it. Once determine that 
hold a piece of ground and 
one’s own, and we firid t! 
means to get it. 

Once all members of 
are owners, there will be 
responsibility for mutual ¢ 
house-owner will profit b 
ship of other house-owners 
have neighborhoods of no 
lies living in a normal way 
ing a growth as a neighbo 
the individual can not 
When workingmen - own 
homes, we won’t hear so 
eight-hour day, of strikes, « 
preventable disasters. W+: 
adopt the views of the D 
nalist, that a town that 
American is a town wher 
owns his own house.” 


Peonies From Seed 


Last season we let son 
peonies go to seed. This 
have a quantity of seedlin 
out of the row. We have tr 
those out of the row to s 
altho we have been told that 
to leave the seedlings wher: 
minated until they are two 
When they have two year 
they should be transplanted 
tle earth and leaves thrown « 
They should be set three in 
and six inches apart in th: 
are told. The seedlings, 
care and good soil, will blo 
fourth year from seed. The! 
seem long, but: “Who digs 
plants a seed, a sacred pact 
with sun ‘and sod. With 
helps refresh and feed the w 
enters partnership with God 





Mending Day 


To Hearts and Homes: 
When the clean clothes 
put away, Mother sorts out 
in any way need mending 
still, they are laid aside 
ironing is being done. Th: 


afternoon, Mother and Little = 


down together to do the 1 


first, Little Sister could on 
buttons. She has her ow 
needles, thread and scissors 


own little sewing apron I 
pleasure she takes in findins 
er’s button box the right b 
the places where they 
The first time Little Sist: 
buttons, Mother gave her a ! 
for each one, but now s 
them more easily, so she s+ 
buttons for a lemon-drop 
Little Sister is learning to 
and each week she darns 0! 
stockings. She does her d 
first thing, before she 
Mother never gives her a 
darn that has a very big 
Before long, Mother will 
how to put on a neat patch 
Sometimes Mother tells L 
a story as they work, but 
they just talk together ot 
have done that day and ot 
will have for supper. O1 
days, Mother always lets Lit 
help to plan the supper. TI 


slre has chosen to have 
bread drop cakes, baked 
tins, and Mother is going 


wash the raisins for them 
she will tell her that she n 
of the raisins as she is wa 
Little Sister always 
goody!” when she gets 
morning and remembe! 
mending day. 
MARY BARRON WAS 
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Ex h an xpositi »ns of the Sabbath School 

Less e t uch slight c “S$ as MAY Occa- 
| sionally tatement may not always apply to 

- § th Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
| has been obtained. 
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t to the sight, 


vish people, 


Jews were strictly 
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The Creation of Man 


ol Lesson 
26-28; 


» Sabbath Scho 
1919. Genesis, 1: 


said, Let us make 
after our likeness: 

1 ve dominion over it 
sé and over the birds 
d over the cattle, 
and over every 


man 
and 
he fish 
of the 
and over 
creeping 








creepeth upon the earth. 
ind God created man in his own 
image of God created 


iale 


bles 


created he 
And God sed them: 
tod id unto them, Be fruitful, 
. and replenish the earth, 
ubdue it: and have dominion over 
sh of the sea, and over the birds 
and over every living 
1oveth upon the earth. 
hovah God formed man 
the ground, and breathed 
sstrils the breath of life; 
n became a living soul. (8) 
h God planted a garden 
ard, in Eden; and there he put 
whom he had formed. (9) 
of the ground made Jehovah 
to grow every tree that is plea- 
and good for food; 
tree of life also in the midst of the 
en. and the tree of the knowledge 
dd and evil.” 
iterpret any writing 
tly, we must know as much 
about the writer, the men- 
nd moral state of the persons or 
es to whom it was written, and 
subjects with which it deals. The 
at least in its pres- 
the work of Moses either 
editor. He was born of 
but educated as one of 
ily of Egvpt, and, accord- 
ien, “instructed in all the 
Egyptians.” The peo- 
it was written were the 
nd Abraham, recently in 
vy in the land of Egypt, but then 
way of becoming an independ- 
separated by their rites 
nies and habits from every 
ation, of whom Moses was the 
giver. tl spokesman or prophet 
i, Jehovah. The object of 
to inform them of the 
beginning of all things— 
tter, of man, of sin and of re- 
in detail, but in clear 
ling only with the n- 


and f 





ens, 


of 


or docu- 


or Genesis, 


or or 








1 
ts of 


;wOK Was 


ior ol 


chapter of Genesis and 
vo verses of the second 
has described the cre- 
world. He assumes the 
God, the source all 
and tells the various processes 

He created the world. 
se of the sixth period or 
pears on the earth, not 
ient or the result of a long 
f evolution, but as a distinct- 
eation, a superior order of 
is evident first from the 
sis put on the creative act: “Let 
’ The Hebrew word used 
to express the idea of 
Sin every case the plural form, 
erb in the singular. It is 


or 


as 


ake to describe the Divine Being 


'shiped by the chosen people and 
eathen, but when used by 
in plural form it takes a 
plural. The singular is 
plural “Elohim.” While 
monotheists, or 
God as distinguished 
gods of the 
Hs, there is a suggestion in the 

h this word is used and in 
let us,” of the doctrine of 

in later times to be more 
led. This word “Elohim” 
he Divine Being from the 


5 in one 





* wer, as a Creator, Almighty 
Raps Governor of the Universe, 
,. .- IS therefore the word used in 

“sson in describing His relations 
den World. When His work of re- 
. eon is described, another name 
. UPloyed, “Jehovah,” meaning self- 
o>. He who was, is, and is to 
Mme Tt 





is expressly stated that this 








re- 


Being wi 


> or 


name of the Divine 

vealed to Abraham, 
and of course not to the ea1 
but to Moses. (Exodus, $:2-3.) 

thrugut the Book of Genesis stamps 
that book as the work of Moses. 


Second, the distinct place of the new 


S$ not 

Jacob, 
lier s 
It 3 use 


Isaa 


ages, 








creature, man, is shown further by the 
statement, “Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness”; that is, he 
is something new, fresh, distinct and 
superior to all previous creatures. He 
is expressly made in the image and 
likeness of his Creator. It is net easy 
to distinguish between “iinage” and 
“likeness.” From Paul, in Colossians, 
3:10, it would seem that “image” re- 
fers to intellectual similarity, implying 
self-control, reason, the power of self- 


determination and will. From a simi- 


lar passage in Ephesians, 4:3-25, it 
would seem that “likeness” refers to 
similarity in moral attributes, lost by 


the fall, and restored to the believer in 
regeneration. Beyond question the idea 
is conveyed that justice, compassion, 
love of truth, love in its distinctively 


Christian sense in man, is like or of 
the same general character as these 





same attributes in God; that this new- 
ly-created being is therefore a child of 


God and has a right to call God his 
Father. 
It should be noticed that in this pre- 


sentation of the general subject of 
creation, the word man, in referring to 
Adam, is used in the sense in which 
we often use the word man: to indi- 
cate both man and woman. “In the 
image of God created he him: male 
and female created he them”; but in 
the subsequent account Adam is cre- 
ated first and then Eve. Moses aimed 
to impress upon the minds of Israel 
the prime importance of the family 
unit: one man and one woman. Here 
Moses would teach the race that the 
male and female are each part of the 
Adam, or the real man; that the rela- 
tion was closer than any tie of parent- 
hood. 

This distinctively high and God- 
given new place which man occupies 
in the creation is seen in the fact that 
he is expressly made the vicegerent 
or ruler, subject to the Divine approv- 
al, of the world and all that is therein. 
It is not to man as an individual that 
this regal authority is given, but to 
man, the race, the result of multiplying 
and replenishing the earth. He is to 
subdue it; that is, to control and direct 
its forces, to understand its laws, and 
by understanding the laws which gov- 
ern in material things, to control 
them. In other words, he is to utilize 
its heat, its sunshine and showers, for 
crop production; to use the winds as 
a motive power to cross the water; to 
convert lightning from a nameless ter- 
ror into the means of communicating 
messages from man to man thruout 
the habitable globe. For to subdue the 
earth is not merely to clear it of brush 
or stones, but to discover its hidden 
treasures and use its forces for his 
own comfort and development. Only 
in recent vears have men learned to 
obey this part of the Divine command. 
To do this he requires reason, a self- 
determined will, a sense of justice, 
compassion and sympathy for his fel- 
low-men, all reflections of the Divine 
attributes, and the capacity for right 
living in obedience to both natural and 
moral law. 

While thus on the one hand likened 
to the Divine to such an extent that 
he was said to bear His image and 
His likeness, he has on the other hand 
a garment of flesh and the capacity of 
reproduction. His rule over the earth 
is complete and similar to that of the 
Divine. Man, therefore, must not be 
regarded, even in his present low es- 


tate, as an evolution from the lower 
orders. While his body is maintained, 


supported and nourished quite similar- 
ly to that of the beasts that perish, he 
is, on the other hand, linked to the Di- 
vine. Read carefully again the verses 
of the lesson in which his creation in 
the image and likeness of God and his 
dominion over ail created things is 
stated, not merely once, but twice, 
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Strong-for-Work 


Get into Blue Buckle OverAlls if you want the greatest serv- 
ice and comfort return you ever got out of a work-garment! 


From generous oversize right down toa solid reinforced back- 
band, unbreakable seams, fly cut into the overall, solid brass 
fittings, etc., you get value that cannot be duplicated! Blue 
Buckle OverAlls and Coats are made by the best union work- 
manship in the largest and most up-to-date overall factory in 
the world! Every Blue Buckle garment reflects the content 
of thousands of union workers. 


JOBBERS OVERALL COMPANY, Inc., Lynchburg, Va, 
New York Office, 64 Leonard Street 
Largest manufacturers of Union Made Overalls exclusively in the world 
































Into the drip pan, under your ice @G ~ 
box, goes UNNECESS 1 ILY in el 
short time enough money to install tho ) Wil lis ee: 
Iceless Refrigerator that needs no ice—needs no 
expense—nDo up-keep—no repairs, : 

Nature has given you a cold, pure, sanitary refrigerator. 
The “Willis Way” makes it possible for you to use that free 
refrigerator every day in the year. 

Willis Iceless Refrigerator 

Can be {installed by any man in an hour’s time—and_ once 
installed, the expense for refrigeration stops entirely. No Te- 

airs and up-keep. It is the most sanita! ‘y, the purest way to 
oon foodstuffs clean and sweet in and free from 
danger of freezing in winter. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


To be exactly as represented, to fill perfectly al 
claims, or your money refunded cheerfully. 
RITE FOR DEALERS’ NAME 
Ask us where you can personally inspect 
Willis Iceless Refrigerators. Also write for 


the 
Book- 
let No. 13 telling all about the “Willis Way.’ 
WILLIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Galesburg, Illinois 


A = Tractor at Small Cost 

















The Staude Mak-A-Tractor and your Ford car 
will make a serviceable, dependable tractor, with- 
out injuring your Ford asa pleasure car. The en- 
thusiastic praise from users everywhere proves 
that the Staude Mak-A-Tractor has more than 
justified every prediction made for tit 


uy One Today ata 
Saving of $65.00 


We have a few attachments on hand bought at 
the old price. We offer these while they last at a 
discount of ¢65.00. The present price is $265.00. Our price te you is on! .00 F. O. B. Elliott, lowa. 
These attachments are fully equipped with the Staude special radiator, force feed oiling system, 
water circulator, enlarged fan, and are backed by the E. G. Staude guarantee. 


Send your order today for immediate delivery 
PETTY AUTO COMPANY, ELLIOTT, 
































When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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learly and distinctly, as if to give it 
the greatest emphasis. 

Next provision is made for his sup- 
port, first on the earthly or physical 
side and then on the spiritual side. For 
the support of his body he is given the 
herb yielding seed, wherever it may be 
found upon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree in which is the fruit of 
the tree yielding seed, while to the 
beast of the field is given every green 
herb. For some reason not given, in 
the time of Noah and afterward, he is 
permitted to use animal! food, but is 
distinctly forbidden to use “the blood 
thereof, which is the life thereof.” 

After each day's creation, it is said 
that the Lord looked upon His work 
and pronounced it good; but now, tak- 
ing a view of the earth in its relation 
to man and man in his relation to the 
earth, we read that “God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and, behold, 
it was”, not merely good, but “very 
good.” This closes the sixth of the 
great periods of creation and inaugu- 
rates the period of rest. In doing so, 
God makes provision for man’s spirit 
ual welfare. 






It will be noticed that of this sev 
enth day it is not stated that there w 
morning and evel gz: and hence we 
mav fairly draw the conclusion that 
we are now living in the seventh day 
or period: that having taken six peri 
ods for creating the earth and gradu 
ally evolving it from a condition of 
chaos or a formless mass of roaring 
floods and gases ove pread wit! 
dense darkness » that it take 1a] 
and form until it is fit to be t abod 
of life, first in the lower forms, then 


the higher forms, both on sea and 
land, and finally the forms best adapt 
ed for the use of man, the crowning 
act being the creation of the king and 
lord of all. 

Having done all this, it is fair to as 
sume that the working out of the prob- 
lem of human experience, involving 
the great crisis known as the fall, is 
the work of the seventh day, and that 
it will be said of it “there was evening 
and there was morning” only at the 
final consummation of all things 
Therefore, for man’s spiritual eleva- 
tion God required him to observe one 
day in seven as a day of rest from 
earthly toil, as a day for spiritual de- 
velopment and for communion with his 
Master; and in this ordinance of holv 
rest are embodied the essentials of the 
true religion of that day. It involves 
the recognition of God as the Almighty 
Maker and Ruler of the Universe. Man 
was required to imitate the Divine Be- 
ing, for we are all like what we imi 
tate. Toward this end he was required 
to obey Him, thus being placed as the 
crowning act of the whole creation in 
union and communion with the God 
who made him. 


| SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mether West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Ce. 
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Why Sammy Jay Cries ‘‘Thief” 

“Thief! Thief! Thief!" 

Such a harsh voice! And such an un- 
pleasant thing to be screaming on a beau- 
tiful, sunshiny morning. 

Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit looked 
up among the blossoms of the old apple 
tree. It seemed as if a bit of the sky it- 
self was right there, in the midst of the 
pink and white flowers It was Sammy 

is His blue coat with white trimmings 
never looked handsomer, and the smart 
cap he always wears on his head never 
looked smarter. Yes, indeed, Sammy Jay 
was very beautiful to look at! Johnny 
Chuck thought so. 

“What a handsome fellow Sammy Jay 
ts'” he exclaimed, admiringly. 

Sammy Jay heard him and began to 
strut proudly and show off his fine coat 

“Handsome is as handsome does,” said 
Teter Rabbit “You heard what he was 
ecreaming?”’ 

“Yes,” said Johnny Chuck: I heard; 
but who was he calling a thief?” 

Peter Rabbit stared at Johnny Chuck 
as if he thought Johnny didn’t know very 

h. Then he looked up at Sammy Jay 
ll Johnny Chuck what your name is!” 
he called 


Now Sammy Jay doesn't like Peter Rab- 








and he flew into a rage at once. He 
ned down and screame@#iat Peter at the 
p of his voice, but all he could say was 


Thief! Thief! Thief!" 
Peter grinned as he turned to Johnny 
Chuck “When he screams ‘Thief!’ he is 
ist telling all the world what he is him- 
if,” said Peter He's the worst thief 
the Green Meadows or in the Green 
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Leek for this Label im your Raynster 





Reg. U.S Pat Oih 






N the crowded city streets or out on the farm, Raynsters stand for 
wet-weather comfort and protection. Everybody’s wearing them. 


Farm folks are out-of-door folks. They need protection, if any- 
one does. 


The Raynster line of weatherproof clothing includes coats for 
men, women, boys and girls. It includes slickers and slip-ons, 
featherweight silks, fine cloth coats that are the best kind of over- 
coats, as well as light and heavy rubber-surfaced coats and ulsters. 


Each coat has the Raynster Label sewed in the collar. Be sure 
to look for this label. It is your insurance of full value. You 
should be able to find Raynsters in any good clothing store. 


We'll mail a Style Book free tf you'll write for st. 


United States Rubber Company 
Clothing Division New York and Boston 

















Forest. If you have anything you really | Chuck. “I believe I will go over to the 
want to keep, don’t let Sammy Jay know | Smiling Pool right now and ask Grand- 
anything about it.”’ father Frog about it.’’ 
“But what does he tell everybody that So Johnny Chuck brushed his clothes 
he is a thief for? Johnny Chuck asked. until he looked spick and span, and then 
as nae aE. ee a trotted down the Lone Little Path across 
. He has to; old ORE? ANELUTS MmAneS the Green Meadows to the Smiling Pool. 
him. I guess he can’t help stealing. It 


: There, just as he expected, he found old 
runs in the family. His father was a thief, Grandfather Frog sitting on his own spe- 










. ; wre the « ‘ f na 3 ¥ 

and his a, —_* f, a cial big, green lily pad. Now Johnny 

nae agen or pen away back to a =—vs Chuck is rather a favorite with Grand- 

when the world was young were thieves, father Frog, so when Johnny politely DEL DANE 


replied Peter Rabbit. asked after his health and then begged 










Old Stove Master” 







3 ns ym\ raw sores ing : . 2 

‘ ae ' <5 2 meg! wager ydec 5 = te g him for the story of how it happens that | promised y monp 

T hile 2 at _ ae ee ee Se. wou Sammy Jay goes about erying “Thief!” | saving ofers on Kale 

der what mischief he’s up to now. If there Grandfather Frog was very willing to tell | mazoo Kanes, > o— 

is any trouble anywhere on the Green him om Furnaces, S - 
a ss 18 yreen “ores i ~ | i : 

Meadows or in the Green Forest that (Continued next week) 7. 








Sammy Jay isn't at the bottom of or does 
not know about ,it is because Sammy was 
asleep when it happened. Sammy Jay is 
mighty fine to look at, but fine clothes Peanut Butter 
never yet made a gentleman,” said Peter 
Rabbit . An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“But how did old Mother Nature happen “Will you please publish a 
to make him tell everybody what he really 
is?” inquired Johnny Chuck. 








make good that 
We are manufacturers an°%, 
direct to you, the user. That enables 6° 
gave you money. 
Ask about Kala- 
mazoo Phono- 
Cream 
._ Re- 
ra, Roof- 
ing, Paint end 
other home neces- 
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making peanut butter at home?” 

















George W. Carver, of Tuskegee, gives 



















Peter Rabbit yawned. “It's a very long aan. 
story,”’ said he. “‘Some day you go down the following: ' Ask For Cata- 
~ ing ay le « , 7 ® | 
~4 the a £ Pool — ask —_ ndfather “Shell the peanuts; roast just enough log No. 116 
for bs ~" ld a Ne ~ ro os ~y <3 agen } so that the hulls will slip off easily; re- Kalamazoo Stove 
or k ne , us > ack : . : . 
“ e told me. Now fT must get back tO | move all the hulls by gently rolling, fan- Co., Mfrs. 
the dear old briar-patch for my morning | wer x ; a : 
ning and screening; grind very fine in 


nap. Good-bye, Johnny Chuck.” 


nm > pi : any sort f iill, passing rt ral 
“Good-bye, Peter Rabbit,” said Johnny rng? of mill, passing thru severa 


Chuck times if necessary; pack in cans, bottles iM 
After Peter had left him for the dear | OF Jars, and seal if not for immediate use. A KalAMazZe ; 
old briar-patch, Johnny sat on his door- Some manufacturers add a little salt and sive att 
step under the old apple tree a long time, | # Small amount of olive oil; others do not, — 





thinking of what Peter Rabbit had told | ®ccording to taste. For small quantities for 
him about Sammy Jay. “What a dreadful | Of butter, a meat grinder will answer the | V TANT a Belt Power Transmit 3 
thing for anyone who is so handsome to | purpose. If the nuts are ground finely | 4) ny ag plest bat 
be a thief, and how very, very dreadful to | enough, no additional oil will be neces- | i ane practiesl. Circular free. —_— 
have to tell it to every one!" said Johnny sary.” | Frank R. Welegerber, 7278. 9th, ©8!'0% K 
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are invited to c 


H ‘ dairy Management wi 


THE DAIRY 


yntribute their experience to this 
! be cheerfully answerce 


lepartm 





Questions concerning 











Milk Essay Contest 


; of the seventh and eighth 


hools in towns and cities 

é to enter a milk essay con- 

haat has been arranged by the 

> soay of Animal Industry for the pur- 

can of ching the people in the 

cowns al ities the value of milk as 

2S ‘ Ml whe wish to enter the contest 
wst pegister with the county super- 





10th, and the con- 
close on May 24th. To each 
trant there are sent certaim bul- 
=: containing material which can 


by May 








os a 


he ysed in preparing the essay. The 
pest essay from each school will be 


selected and entered in the county 
contest, and the best essay in each 
gounty contest will be entered in the 
state contest. The judges will be se- 
jected by the county superintendents. 
Seven hundred and fifty dollars in 
ash premiums will be given; three 
dollars for the best essay in each 
school; two @ollars for the second 
pest, and one dollar for the next best. 
The winner in the county contest will 
be given. silver nedal, and the win- 
per in the state contest will be given 











2 gold medal. Further information 
may be obtained from the county su- 
perintendent 
Double Duty for the Silo 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“About a year ago, I remember that 
something was said in Wallaces’ Farm- 
e about refilling the silo in the late 


with corn that had been stand- 
shock. Have you had reports 
m who have tried this, and is 
itable thing to do?” 

Refilling the silo in this way has 
been practiced by many dairymen for 
years past, and with satisfactory re- 
The important thing is to get 
the shock corn into the silo as early 
as possible, and not later than the 
latter part of February. The fodder 
keeps well in large shocks until to- 
ward spring. Then it deteriorates rap- 
idly. The man who has enough stock 
to empty his silo by the middle of 
February, and who puts enough corn 
in shock to refill the silo at that time, 
is getting @onble value from the silo. 
In fact, he is getting more than that, 
because it is a good deal better -for 
the she to go into the summer with 
some sage in it than to stand empty. 
The shock corn can be run into the 
So in the usual way, unhusked, or 
the grain can be husked out and the 










sults 


Mover put into the silo. Im the latter 
tse, of course, the feeiiing vakre of 
the silage will be reduced by ‘the 


thount of grain removed. 

It is not expected that shock corn 
Pe into the silo in February wili make 
4% fine silage as corn put m at the 
Tight Stage direct from the field in the 
fal; but if an abundance of water is 
wed. it will make very good silage. 


. 
Does Barley Dry Up the Milk 
Cow? 
nia experiment station 
stat the current belief that barley 
‘vy cow is without any ap- 
lation in fact. They point 





test on one grade cow 
tests on other grades and 
proof that barley is a 
q 7 “a I was a grade Holstein 
+. at the station from 1913 ‘to 
~~ the first and last years, she 
. ty ta xed grain feed in addition 
Seen 1 and silage. The three 
ao ea she received & straight 
~ of be During this time she 
oo r milk yield 285 per cent 
a riod when she was fed 
be... and the fat yield was 
vm esed 25.4 per cent. 
® other results, altho not so strik- 
y to show that barley can be ac- 
a BS dairy feed on the value 
— — by its digestible nutrients. The 
miter ~ ded the straight barley ration did 
lest bane ier produce as well as they might un- 
Se peg varied ration, and the 
nears oO 1... “@tley consumed made the 
~  #8aVy 


The experiment, however, 


1 an) 


was to find out if barley 
effects on milk secretion, 
clusion that it did not 
with no uncertainty. 

Barley has a little higher energy 
value than corn, and stronger in 
protein. Wh<«n the price per pound is 
lower than corn, bar!cy “will make a 
little saving if used instead of corn in 
the ration. In either case. additional 
protein in the shape of alfalfa, clover 
hay or high protein feeds is needed. 

The explanation of the dislike for 
barley as a dairy feed may lie in the 
fact that cows have been turned out 
to shift on barley stubble at times and 
have cut down on the milk flow. Simi- 
larly, barley as the main basis of a 
grain ration used m connection with 
hay of a low protein content will give 
too wide a ration and result in de- 
creased milk production. In cases such 
as these, the feeding practice and not 
the feed is at fault. Barlev seems to 
make good where it is used intelligent- 
ly with other feeds. 


hac bad 
and the con- 
reached 


was 


is 





The Sile and Probibition 


The old fake story that the silo is 
a distillery on a huge scale, and that 
with the coming of prohibition both 
farmers and their cows will proceed 
to go on a “bat” every night, has been 
revived. Every once in a while, some 
resident of the city asks us about 
this. According to the story, the farm- 
er or the farmer’s boy or the hired 
man, or all three of them, in the even- 
ing, after supper, take their gimlets, 
go out to the silo, bore a uole near the 
bottom, run in a straw, and proceed 
to get their fill of alcohol. Men tell 
us this in all seriousness. The liquor 
forces are playing up this story in 
their propaganda. 

It does not seem to occur to folks 
that if there was a shadow of truth in 
such a fanciful story, the liquor busi- 
ness would have been bankrupt long 
ago. If the silo ever produced alcohol, 
it has always produced it; and if liquor 
could be had so cheaply. why bry it 
in bottles? The booze fighters, in- 
stead of going into a saloon and pay- 
ing three or four or five dollars a gal- 
leon for their whisky, would simply 
have gotten into autos in the evening 
and gone out to the nearest silo and 
filled their jugs. 

The man who is mean enough to 
circulate such a slander about cows 
and their sites would steal from a 
sheep. 


New Feeds fer the Dairy Cow 


Feeds that will de more work for 
less money are the perpetual goal of 
the experimenter in feeding. The Ken- 
tucky experiment station has been 
trying out two new feeds, velvet-bean 
meal and palm-kernel meal, with the 
idea of getting lower feed bills for the 
dairyman. 

The results are not very conclusive. 
If anything, they seem to indicate that 
the average cow likes a mixture of 
several feeds better. than one or two, 
and that either of the new feeds can 
be used to vary the ration. The ex- 
periments were not conducted over a 
very long period of time, and the dif- 





results 


ferences in production were 
not marked. 
A ration of one part corn meal and 


one part bran, compared to a feed of 
two parts of corn meal, one part of 
bran and one part of velvet-bean meal, 


latter ration at a cost of about $1.50 a 
ton less on the feed cost. Increasing 
the velvet-bean meal to one-half the 
feed and leaving out the bran brought 
the first ration ahead in milk results 
and increased the cost of the second 
ration to within 50 cents of the first. 

Palm-kernel meal gave much the 
same type of result. As a minor fac- 
tor im the ration, it proved an accept- 
able and slightly more economical feed 
than the average. 

A combination of one part velvet 
bean meal with two parts of barley 
and one part of oats gave the best re- 
sults of the series. Compared with the 
corn meal and bran mixture, an ap- 





preciable Increase in milk yields was 
secured, and the feed cost cut to $5 





gave a slight increase@in milk for the | 



















































































The Man Who Bays a 
AVAL 
Is Taking No Chances 











OST any kind of cream separator will do fairly good . 
work the first few months, when it is new. 


But if it is a cheaply made or inferior machine, after 
the first few months your trouble will begin. 


- 

And the worst of your experience with such a machine 
will not be the fact that it wears out quickly or that it runs 
hard, or that you are piling up repair expense, but that 
you are losing a lot of butter-fat that is worth 50 to 60 
cents a pound. 


And that is what you really buy a separator for—to save 


this valuable butter-fat. 


Any time you buy a cream separator—no matter who 
makes it or what claims are made for it—that has not be- 
hind it a long record of satisfactory service, a record 
known to all, a record that is in itself a guarantee of satis- 
factory service, you are taking a gamble with all the 
odds against you. 


Why take chances at all when you come to select a 
machine that may mean so much in increasing the profit 
from your cows? 

There is one cream separator that has been the ac- 
It’s the 
one cream separator that is used by the creamerymen 


knowledged world’s standard for over 40 years. 


almost exclusively. Dairy farmers the country over know 
the De Laval and its sterling quality. Experience has 


shown them that 


It is the best cream separator 
that money can buy 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
awey. Remember that a De Laval may be ae for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. See theJocal De Laval agent, or 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York. 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. 
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Drico Double Wall 
Freeze Proof Silo 


Good Condition After 
S Dears’ Use 
“One of these Silos was built at Ames 
in 1913, under the supervision of the 
Agricultural Engineering Section, 
following the plan of asilo at Scotte- 
ville, New York, built in 1894, and 
which was examined in 1912 and 
found in good condition.’’—Extract 
from Bulletin 141, “Modern Sitio Con- 
struction,”’ la. Exp. Stat’n, Ames, Ia. 
Call on your local lumber dealer for full 
particulars and see model which shows 
entire construction 


FREE We will eiadly 


upon request 
vestigate the Drico 


DRICO SILO CO., Inc. 
454 Wilson St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


send catalog and full partic 
Don't 


lars 
1y any silo until you i 

































OU can cut ensilage uni- 
formly even and clean with 
the Rowell. No stalk tearing. 
The engilage packs well—no air 
pockets to cause spoilage. Three 
cutting lengths—adjustable cutter 


bar. The 
ROWELL 
Automatic Ensilage Cutter 


has special safety flange which pre- 
vents accidents. Reversing lever 
protects mechanism against stones 
and other foreign matter. A light 
running, big capacity culler. Four 
sizes. The Rowell is strongly 
guaranteed and backed by 50 
years’ experience. 
Write for Catalog. 
THE 1. B. ROWELL CO. 
Dept. 403 Waukesha, Wis. 








Made for every kind 
of buildi 


ag -- houses, 
t core 


Dean Tile, let Seay 


BAGS“ 


LINCOLN BAG Co. 


Pay freight on 200 
or more. 
Springflelad, Bll. 











Buy Second-Hand Bags | 





per ton. This result could not be cred- 
ited to the velvet bean meal, however, 
as the relative cheapness of barley as 
compared with corn meal was the prin- 
cipal factor in the low cost. As the 
price of barley came on a par with 
that of corn this margin disap 
peared, and with the two feeds on the 
] the barley mixture 


price level, 
$6.59 than the corn combi 


meai, 





ne 


cost 


nation. 


more 


Good Roads and Dairying 


To Wallaces’ 


Farmer 


I am mighty glad to see that the 
Iowa legislature has passed a law 
whicl rage the people of 
the com o vote bonds for the 
making of hard-surfaced roads. it 
seems to me that lowa farmers have 
not been figuring up this road prop 
sition from a business standpoint 
Thev have sumed that they can not 
afford to have good roads, and have 


illowed their prejudices to be worked 
against good roads. As I it, 
the whole road question settles down 
to this: Is it cheaper to build a hard 
road than it is to do without it? What 
there to it? If hard roads 
should cost the farmer fifty dollars an 
for the life of me I can’t see why 
we should not spend the money if we 
can figure a clear profit by doing it: 
that is, if by spending the fifty dollars 
an acre we can more than fifty 
dollars per acre during the life of the 
road. 





see 


more is 


acre, 


save 


Take it in this district. Almost ev 
ery farmer is a dairyman in whole or 
in part. Many of them make that 
their principal business. Most of us 
milk from five to fifteen or twenty 


cows, and haul the milk to the cream- 
ery. There are a good many months 
of the vear when we could not ask for 
better roads than we have, altho ever; 
once in a while we have hard pulling; 
but there are many other months in 
the year when the roads are bad. They 
were bad this past winter, and are bad 
this spring. 

I believe if we would figure out in 
dollars and cents the amount it costs 
us in time and in wear and tear to get 
our milk to the creamery over bad 
roads, and then figure the cost of get 
ting it to the creamery over a hard 
surfaced road, which would be good 
every day of the year, rain or shine, 
we would find that we can afford to 
spend just about whatever it is neces 
sary to spend to get a hard-surfaced 
road. We could then put in a truck 
route and hire one or two trucks to do 
all of the milk delivering, and in that 
way cut down a lot of expense. 

{ must confess that I have not fig- 
ured it thru myself as carefully as I 


would like: but I am coming more 
and more to believe that in the dairy 
districts of Iowa we will be away 
ahead by spending enough money to 
get good roads every day of the vear. 
There is one thing I am sure of, and 
that is that we have got to look at 
this road question as a strictly busi- 
ness question, stop letting agitators 


work up our prejudices, and stop treat 
ing it as a political issue. 
DAIRY FARMER. 
Iowa. 


Cow Ration 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 28th, yor 
gave a milk-cow ration of five parts of 
ground three parts of ground 
corn and one part of oil meal. I have 
been feeding my cows such a ration 


oats, 


all winter, and have secured good re- 
sults from it I ground my corn on 
the cob For roughage, I have used 
wild hay, corn fodder and some cat 
and rve straw 
WILLIAM F. LEUCH. 
Wadena_County, Minnesota 
Farm Economist 1e United 


Appointed—T} 








States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces the appointment of Francis W 

Peck, of the University of Minnesota, to 
the position of farm economist the 
Office of Farm Manageme: Mr. Peck, 
under. the direction of Dr. H. 
C. Taylor w chief of the Office of 
Farm Managen t, will have charge of 
the studies and vestigations relating to 
the st of produ z farm products. The 
general plan and methods for securing 


cost of production data were recently out- 


lined by a committee of experts appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture The re- 
port of the committee has been published 
by the department and will serve as a 
guide in all future studies and investiga- 


this field 


tens in 

















Healthier Stock, Quicker Growth 


Guaranteed with 








CAREYIZED 


BRICK OR 


STOCK TONIC "xocx 


Our guarantee to you is based on scientific 
knowledge of what live stock needs and what 
Carey-ized Stock Tonicis, and upon the testimony 
of practical stock raisers who have fed it for years. 

Prevents and destroys worms, whets the appe- 
tite; aids the digestion, enables animals to thrive 
better on less feed; keeps bowels, kidneys, liver in 
healthy —— supplies necessary mineral mat- 
ter; tones up the entire system to resist all disease. 

NO BOTHER TO YOU—no dosing or drench- 
ing. Just place Carey-ized Stock Tonic Brick or 
Block where animals can have access to it all the 
time. They partake of it as instinct demands— 
supplies the medicines they need, also salts them 





























ply you write us 


amounts and we wi 


ing carrying c 





regularly, without waste. 


Try It 60 Days at Our Risk 


Carey-ized Stock Tonic Brick or Block is sold 
by General Stores, Feed and Hardware Stores, 
Drugzgists and Grocers. If your dealer can not sup- 
is name and we will 
you 12 bricks (35 lbs.) for $2.50f.0.b. Hutchinson, 
or a 50-lb. block $3, Or if you prefer send us the 
ship you 
entirely satisfied with results in 60 days’ feeding accord- 
ing to directions, we will refund all your money, includ- 
harges both 
Write for valuable book ** Making Live Stock Pay’ 


bays. 









send him for 








irect. if you are not 








We are responsible. 


















THE CAREY SALT CO. iitivinson, Kas. 
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Save Money on these. 


Wy You don’t need to pay a high price now to own a good silo 
 —one that you can erect yourself in odd times, with only a 
| hammer, wrench and hand-saw. 

Shipped in sections—easy to haul, handle and erect. 


Huttig Silos and Self-Feeders 


Single or double wall Huttig Safety Silos 
are unsurpassed for durability and economy. 
Huttig Self-Feeders for hogs are cheaper to 
have than do without. 
Write for catalog and low prices 
with trial offer. 
best for the least money—see our line before ordering. 


_. HUTTIG MILL WORK CO. 
30/7 Independence Road, Kansas City, Mo. 4— 


No scaffolding needed. 


FOR HOGS 


60 DAYS 
TRIAL 











You want the 
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» Get Galloway’snewlow 1919 price. Learnlatest feat- 
ures of new improved Galloway 1919 Sanitary Sepa- 


rators. 


Thousands now in use. 


Over 4000 new 1919 


+, 
models ready for immediate delivery. Skims closer, is easily cleaned 


orthan any other. 
parts run ix 


Never gets out of alignmer 
n oOilspray. Has all rounded corners—no breaking up 


All working 


of butter-fat globules—and many other greatfeatures. All told in 


big new 1919 book. Send for it. 


DIRECT FROM GALLOWAY—FACTORY PRICE 


You can get a Galloway new improved 1919 Separator at a big saving be- 


cause it comes direct from factory. 
sizes, 375 Ib., 7 


lb... 500 
SEND A POSTAL TO 


points near you to save freight. 


223 


and save 


oy 


. The cost is 
50 lb., 950 Ib. at four low direct factory prices. 
DAY Get your copy at once. §S 
a pay money at once. Goods shipped from 

rite: 


Galleway Station, Waterloo, lowa 





ess than wholesale. Four 


Start factory dealing 





GALV 
UATHER PROTECTOR 


UILT to withstand 
weather extremes, 
practically non-freezing. 
Airspace acts as vacuum. 
FOUR WALLS—Steel, 


Two Tarred Felts and Cy- 
jong ean “be edged” after 
i e n 
building if desired. “'** 
Our FREE SILO BOOK de- 
—~— Ce kinds of Fs 
construction, ad t 
faults. Jt is a text book on 
Fie; YOU need it. It’s 
REE. Send TODAY. 


VENTS FRELZ ING 
Pike 


AIRE XC 


INNER 


PURFECT 





ee 


‘ AMERICAN 





A Standard for Years 


Thousands in use. More being sold than ever. 
The American way df construction is 
stronger. Guaranteed. Built with curved, 
holiow Flint Tile blocks. Flint Tile cuts 
. Lasts forever. lost economical. 
© expense or upkeep. 

CLIMAX ENSILAGE CUTTER 
cuts faster with less power; inward shear 
cut, i knives. Channel steel 
construction. ton Free Trial. Write 
today for free catalog and lower prices on 

Siles, Ensilage Cutters, Building Tile. 

, Address Dept.[{.-7, — Nearest Office. 
& w. W. COATES COMPANY 


ar ansas City St. Louis Sioux City Omsha 
ines Oklaboma 











Deaver 


City 















At Reduced Price 
Buy of your own 
terms, Save $15 
$200, Catalog FREE. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Oakland Ave., Kansss City, Mo. 
Empire Sg TA 


E 












Man Machines 


A Produce your own cheap feed— 
Silverized Silage—fine, even cut, ¥ 
mold-proof silage. Get an ‘‘Ohio” 9 

| for your own work—variety of sizes 
| from 4 h.p. up—40 to 300 tons daily 
capacity. Big features—beater feed 
wn Gy 22 knives, friction reverse, 
rect drive. 65 years’ leadership. 
Write for Cataleg = 


TO PAY 


Butte rfly Jr. No. 2/2 
easy cleaning, 
ing, durable. 
ie NEW BUTTERFLY 
S ti guaranteed Hfe-ti 
Dinst defects in material and workmen 
i larger sizes ali sold on 


: byw 
brings Free Catalog Folder. 
manufacturer and save money. 


ugh-Dover Co. 2163 Marshall Bt. Chicago © 


DICKEY GLAZED TILE 
“The Fruit Jar of the Fi: 
SPECIAL tll 


‘W. S, DIGKEY CLAY MF6. 60. 
g KANSAS CITY, MO. 


—*,, 


SILOS 
id.” 





















§ Macomb, Ill., Chattanoo: a — 
ww riting. 





Please mention this paper wh« 































































Raise More 
of Them to 
Market Age 


It is the hogs you drive 

over the scales which 

make you money, not the 

pigs you bury. WORMS 

are your greatest enemy. 

Keep your pigs and sows 

’ free from worms and with 

other good care you will have 

one-third more at market time. 
Start at once feeding 

Stock 


Solumbian powders 


and your losses will decrease, your 
pigs will thrive faster, you will save 
15% to 25% on feed and have bigger, 
better finished hogs in 30 to 60 days 
less time. Send for my Free Book, 
“HOW TO INCREASE YOUR LIVE 








STOCK PR FITS” and 


my famous Hog Oiler 
shown here. Wr rite for ‘ 
book tod: y s free, 
postpaid. 


— it’ 


K R. McDERMAND, Pres. 
COLUM: an “HOG & CATTLE POWDER co. 
J4E3 Genesee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








> Cutters have a nation 

tation for their great ca- 
trength, power and simpli- 
unnecessary parts in the 
chine. Only one lever is 
t irting, stoppil 1g, reversing. 

is extremely easy feeding 
running. 


an 


Anti -Clog 
nsilage Cutter 


iry poe 


der a as succes sful 


ti me-sav 
around. 


i ia eco- 


mi ing, 
position all 
ard for your money—make 
for you—by selecting an 
1 purchase an ensilage cut- 
signed right, built right, 
nd full ly guaranteed. 
Write for ids fustrati ng and 
Gescr line of Eagle En- 


Gescribing the entire 
d Feed Cutters. Mailal Jess Le. 


Shag 
EAGLE MFG. CO. 


Appleton = = Wisconsin 





WAL LACE 
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Notes of the Breeds 











Chester White Bred Sow Sales—iIn 
the 124 sales of Chester Whites held 
in the first three months of 1919, a 
total of $746,108 was received for 5,456 
SOWS. The average per sow was 
$136.75. The highest average of a sale 
was $557, and the highest-priced sow 
brought $4,200. Seven sold for 
$1,000 or more. 


SOWS 


How Long Will This Record Hold? 
—When Ardmore for $31.000 
most breeders thought the limit in 
pure-bred cattle prices had _ been 
reached The sale of Richard Fair 
fax for $50,000 has brought out the 
same kind of remarks The McCray 
Hereford is admitted to be a marve 
of his kind, but the skeptical insist 
that no animal is worth that much 
money. It will be interesting to note 
how long it will be before anothe 
wealthy breeder decides that he needs 
a first-class herd sire worse than he 
needs fifty thousand, and new 
high mark. 


sold 


sets a 


Guernsey Association Meeting—The 
annual meeting of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club will be held at 
the Commodore Hotel, Pershing 
Square, Forty-second street and Lex 
ington avenue, New York City, Wed 
nesday, May 14th, at 10 a. m. The 
business of the meeting will consist 
of a report of the year’s work of the 
club's office; recommendations of the 
executive committee, and the election 
of officers. Opportunity will be given 
for consideration of all matters relat- 
ing to the welfare of the club and its 
work. 

Berkshires in New England—New 
England hills, flint corn and hogs do 
not seem to make a perfect combina- 
tion as compared with corn belt condi- 
tions, but that Berkshires have found 
a place there is shown by the report 
of the second annual sale of the New 
England Berkshire Club. The best 
sow went for $450, and prices gener- 
ally ranged over $100 For a small 
sale, with only twenty-two consignors, 
and in a small pork-producing district, 
prices compared favorably with 
of similar size in better sections. 


sales 


A Duroc Revord—“Can a 
pay out on a $1,200 sow?” 
question that one Mississippi Duroc 
breeder reports that he can answer 
strongly in the affirmative. The rec- 
ord for the first year of expenses, in- 
cluding inter 8 per cent, made a 
total outlay, i the initial cost, of 
$1.696. The receipts from the same 
peri included 
four 
young 
two 
tio: 
$2 wiht 


breeder 
This 


Is a 


sales of 
two 
and 


od money from 
) li(ter, 
litte 

pigs sold at auc- 
the big item of 
ipts made $3,544, 
The owner 
profit 


oung pigs of the first 
pigs of the 
ten-months-old 
The last was 
The total rece 
net gain of $1, 
the sow and s 


well as the cash 


or a 848 
ha 
as 


‘ven pigs as 


To illustrate 
business is 
the history 
in Taze 
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more pure- 
square mile 
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= aft Horse Shortage 
the draft horse 

review oi 

years 


short 
several well 
is cited by 
vdvi ser Tazewell « 
<1 the fame of having 
i Percheron horses per 
of area than any 
United States. In 1915, 
corded 155 stallions for 
The average number of mares 
stallion was 
cent crop. 
5,036 colts of 
the number of 
decreased to 140 
number of mares per horse O 
decreased, This would be 3,850 
In 1917, the stallions 
and the mares per 
According to this, 
could be expected in 
1918, the stallions 
and the owners 
of 41 mares 


other 
public service. 
bred 
nting a 50 
muld have 
crop. In 
ristered stal- 


65. Co 
there sh¢ 


the 1916 


per 
per colt 
neen 


1916, 


lior 


re 
and the a 
age 
to 55. 
1917. 

dropped to 115, 
stallion to 4514. 
only 2.616 colts 
1918. Last vear, 
numbered only 88, 
ported an average 
stallion. This year, therefore. ws 
expect about 1,800 colts. From 
to 1918, the stallions decreased 
155 to 88. The number of colts de- 
creased from 5,036 to 1,800. A like de- 
crease can be se®n in the decrease in 
stallions registered in the entire state. 
In 1912 there were 9,677 pure-bred and 
grade stallions licensed to stand at 
public service. In 1918, there were 
7,120 a decrease of 26 per cent. 


colst for 
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can 
1815 
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Build—But Build Right 


3uild barns, dwellings, hog houses, etc., 
that are permanent—that afford greatest 
comfort and fire protection—yet cost no 
more than other substantial puildings. 
The material that makes this possible is 


Tile No. 





DenlsoN Load Bearing | 


peer as 


easily: and qi lekly latd 


yatented | 
joint; 








DENISON Hollow Building Tile 


The fact that we are the largest manutiacturers of 
clay products, and with an enviable reputation, 1s yout 
guarantee of the superior merit of our products. Ow 
tine Shale Clay deposit and double process of mManu- 
facture produce a wciedettalls fine-gr: ained, 
textured, strong, durable and uniform building tile 

Buildings constructed of DexTsoN Hollow Tile are 
warmer in winter, cooler in summer, and require 
practically no upkeep cost. In a house, less fnel is 
required for comfort. Im barns, less 
feed, and thrive better; cows gi 
put on more fat; hens lay mofe eggs 

lastrated Building ved 

Write usa letter about “he bullding 
in or expec »> put up. Wit hout cost or 
senda you illustrated literature upon these 
will greatly help you with your plans. Write 


DenlsoN Hollow Building Tile is sold by the best lumber dealers 


MASON CITY BRICK & TILE CO. 
830 Eighth Street, JaryciMesyegunwish MASON CITY, 


DenlsoN Double Process Drain Tile, 2 superio 


cen Son product, made by our specta! double process 
TURNS WATER INTO WE ALT a FREE A new book of unbiased 
tile drainage by PrRo- 
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SEMI- 
CONDENSED oy : 


STERN 


| Consolidated Products Co., 


With Semi-Solid 


T% + as 
Ol It them ke 
ID Semi-Solid Buttermilk is 


‘MAKE ’EM GROW FAST!” 
Buttermilk— 


BEST HOG FEED ON EARTH! 


SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK is pure creamery butte 
nothing added—nothing taken away but the water. Not 
by the addition of Sulphuric Acid or any other preservati 
own natural Lactic Acid keeps it fresh 


Feed Your Hogs and Poultry Semi-Solid ! 
WE GUARANTEE EVERY BARREL OF 
1 gets them t n 


eX riliz ned. a 
rmilk? Use 


keeps kealthy an 

a safe feed—st 

a Moditie d Butte 
1adulterated 


Why use 
Buttermiik—it’s pure and 


asubstitute o 


termil 
ake 


Our Semi-Solid Buttermilk is the only b 
ket that you can drink yourself or use to 
your table, 
by the packer 


-Ib. barrel i al 


“ORDER TODAY! 


Nine Different Sta 


batte 


in Carl 


to 1.000 gallons of butterm 


sand other large feeders 


Used 


Shipped Direct From Factories in 


Dept. W, 


vaste 


ALL YOU WANT! 


Just When You Want It! 


Modified 


suttermilk 


eariler 
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Semi- Solid 


ne mar 


for 
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ots 


Lincoln, Nebrask: 








Let 


Pump Water 


There is no power as plentiful, or as cheap 
asthewind. Use it freely without cost and 
maintain ad abundant water supply with 


STOVER 


STOV 


Leader SARS: SOM 6 fine a Century 
2, ‘The original double geared mill, 


antomatically oiléd windmill. 


FREE BOOKLE: 


Pomrtote information. 
zand.n name of dealer—TODAY. 


3042 Samson Ave., Freeport, Ill. 
‘ Aiso Stover Good Engines, Feed Mills, Pump 
iP) Jacks, Alfalfa Grinders,etc. FREE Catalogs. 





| Rider 


ered MW = te —— 

hibit t 

bike" counsels cal re = le with 
electric light and horn, carrier, 
stand, tool tank, coaster-brake, 
mud guards and anti-skid tires. f 


Wind 


of our Factory - direct - — 
marvelous — and te 
TIRES & Lamps, Horne, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts é 
all arco at half usual prices 
SEND NO MONEY but tel! us ex: 


Agents, Wanted 


exactly 
what y peed. on ot bay astit ti yen get gor our Ete. * 
f terms and‘ the big FREE c: 
MEA 19 


D CYCLE 


Every feature of construc 


Dept S179 , 








tion makes the Samson 
the strongest, most satis- 
ifactory, self governed, 





We handle all kinis of 


Write for 
R MPG. & ENGINE co. for our pMce Hst 
301-303 Pear! &t., 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 




















AUGUST POST, 
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“Champion” Hay Tools 


give you a wide range of choice. They include Mowers, 
regular or vertical lift 414 to 7-foot cut; Tedders, 6 and 8 


fork; Self Dump Rakes 
in six sizes; Side Deliv- 
ery Rakes;Combined Side 
Delivery Rakes and 
Tedders. 






“Champion” 


have many features that have made them first choice of dis- 
criminating farmers, for example: 

Pitman connection is self-adjusting to take up wear. 

The knife head is unusually long, giving added strength just 
where breakage is likely to occur. 
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Outer end of crank box is closed and has an oil-tight chamber 


11 “7 
that holds enough oil for several hours. 

Fly wheel shield is made of malleable, rendering breakage 
unlikely. If broken, it can be replaced at small cost because it 
is a separate piece—not a part of main frame. 

Coupling yoke is unusually wide, giving great leverage and 
holding cutter bar in alignment. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, ,,Feended 1825 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
B, F. AVERY & SONS PLOW CO., OMAHA, NEB, 
































Plain Grease ?—or Dixon’s Graphite Trans- 
mission and Differential Lubricant 


Plain grease ‘‘squeezes out’’ under a load. Heat breaks it 
up. Cold tends to congeal it. 

Dixon’s Graphite Transmission and Differential Lubricant 
is largely grease—but it is a specially prepared grease that has 
been scientifically compounded with an exact quantity ofa 
special flake graphite. 

Itis unaffected by temperature—and does not ‘‘squeeze out”’. 


pIXON's 
“Transmission anéDifferential 


LUBRICANT 


Pressure only makes the graphite more useful by forcing i: 
into the microscopic depressions that always exist in bearing 
surfaces, where it stays—giving an absolutely smooth finish. 

That's why Dixon’s Graphite Transmission and Differential 
Lubricant is better than plain grease or oil even of the best 
quality— because it is more than either of them, And it ac- 
complishes more. 

Your dealer or garage man can supply you with Dixon’s 
Graphite Transmission and Differential Lubricant. 

Also ask him about Dixon's various other lubricating 
products including the famous Cup Grease. 

Write for Booklet 102G. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


? e Jersey City, New Jersey SOX 
Xe Established 1827 ¢ ann 

















SEED COR N — oy ate “Bt ck 


e@ sweepstakes 
f lowa Wegrow and handle every bus! 
Phirty years’ experience in growing seed corp 


SEED CORN 


High ytelding Reid's Yellow Dent every ear 










per bushel in ear. Satisfaction guaranteed or pur- hand picked and dri t p t inatio 
4 d picked and dried on bangers. 95% germination 

chase price refunded wWw.P. COON & sows, guaranteed. Shipped on 10 days approval. ¢4 per bu. 

seed corn experts, Ames, Lowa. JONES BROS., Box 215, Seaton, Til. 

















CHAPTER 2. 
One of the officers at Albert was look- 
ng at me in a curiously intent fashion. I 


noticed that. And soon he came over 
to me. 

“Where do you go next, Harry?’ he 
asked me His voice was keenly sympa- 


thetic, and his eyes and his manner were 
very grave. 
To a place called Ovilliers,’’ I said. 

“So I thought,”’ he said. He put out his 
hand, and I gripped it, hard “I know, 
Harry. I know exactly where you are 
going, and I will send a man with you to 
act as your guide, who knows the spot you 
want to reach.” 

I couldn't answer him. I was too deep- 
ly moved. For Ovilliers is the spot where 
my son, Captain John Lauder, lies in his 
soldier's grave. That grave had been, of 
course, from the very first, the final, the 

Itimate objective of my journey. And 
that morning, as we set out from Trame- 
court, Captain Godfrey had told me, with 
grave sympathy, that at last we were 
coming to the spot that had been so con- 


stantly in my thoughts ever since we had 
sailed from Folkestone. 

And so a private soldier joined our 
party as guide, and we took to the road 
again The 3apaume road it was—a 


famous highway, bitterly contested, sav- 
agely fought for. It was one of the stra- 
tegic roads of that whole region, and the 
Hun had made a desperate fight to keep 
control of it. But he had failed—as he 
has failed, and is failing still, in all his 
major efforts in France. 

There was no talking in our car, which, 
this morning, was the second in the line. 
I certainly was not disposed to chat, and I 
suppose that sympathy for my feelings, 
and my glumness, stilled the tongues of 
my companions. And, at any rate, we had 
not traveled far when the car ahead of us 
stopped, and the soldier from Albert 
stepped into the road and waited for me 
I got out when our car stopped, and 
joined him. 

“I will show you the place now, Mr. 
Lauder,” he said, quietly. So we left the 
cars standing in the road, and set out 
ross a field that, like all the fields in 
at vicinity, had been ripped and torn by 
shell fire All about us, as we crossed 
t t tragic field, there were little brown 
mounds, each with a white wooden cross 

June was out that day in full 

i All over the valley, thickly sown 

th those white crosses, wild flowers in 

rare profusion, and thickly matted, luxu- 

riant grasses, and all the little shrubs that 

God Himself looks after, were growing 

gravely in the sunlight, as tho they were 
trying to hide the work of the Hun. 

It was a mournful journey, but, in some 
strange way, the peaceful beauty of the 
day brought comfort to me. And my own 
grief was altered by the vision of the grief 
that had come to so many others. Those 

rosses, stretching away as far as my 
eye could reach, attested to the fact that 
it was not I alone who had suffered and 
lost and laid a sacrifice upon the altar of 
my country And, in the presence of so 
many evidences of grief and desolation, a 
private grief sank into its true proportions. 
It was no less keen, the agony of the 
thought of my boy was as sharp as ever. 
But I knew that he was only one, and 
that IT was only one father. And there 
were so many like him, and so many like 
me—God help us all. Well, He did help 
me, as I have told, and I hope and pray 
that He has helped many another. I be- 
lieve He has; indeed, I know it. 

Hogge and Doctor Adam, my two good 
friends, walked with me on that sad pil- 
grimage. I was acutely conscious of their 
sympathy; it was sweet and precious to 
have it. But I do not think we exchanged 

word as we crossed that field. There 
was no need of words I knew, without 
speech from them, how they felt, and 
they knew that I knew So we came, 
when we were perhaps half a mile from 
the Bapaume road, to a slight eminence, 
a tiny hill that rose from the field. A lit- 
tle military cemetery crowned it Here 
the graves were set in ordered rows, and 

ere was a fence set around them, to 
keep them apart, and to mark that spot 
as holy ground, until the end of time. 
Five hundred British boys lie sleeping in 
that small acre of silence, and among 
them is my own laddie. There the fondest 
hopes of my life, the hopes that sustained 

















nd cheered me thru many years, le 
buried 

No one spoke But the soldier pointed, 

lently nd eloquently, toe one brown 

i in a row of brown mounds that 

oked alike, ¢ h like the other Then 

irew aways And Hogge and Adam 

a 1 stood together quiet ind 

uv And s l went alone to my boy's 

ve, and flung myself down upon the 

irm, friendly earth My memories of 

at me are % very clear, but I 

hink thr a few minutes I was utterly 
spent, tl my collapse was mplete 





He was such a good boy' 

I hope you will not think, those of vou, 
my friends, who may read what I am 
writing here, that | am exalting my lad 

bove all the other Britons who died for 











king and country—or, and 





brave laddies of other race: _ 
stop the Hun. But he was " is 
boy! Coad 

As I lay there on that t a T 
under the June sun that d i these our 
had been, and all that he ae na 
me and to his mother, came zg 5 a 
afresh to my memory, ope: - . 
wounds of grief. I though 2 ‘ 
baby, and as a wee laddi: nines 
run around and talk to us ugh . 
him in every phase and bit « we 4 ve 


of the friends that we had | 
Such chums as we were, a! te 

And as I lay there, as I 1 " 
it now, I can think of but 
that ruled and moved me : an 
reach my arms down into t 











and clasp my boy tightl 4 
and kiss him. And I wanted ur m » 
for what he had done for h Ntry. 9 4 a 
his mother, and for me. - 
Again there came to me : . 
the same gracious solace t sod j 
given me after I heard of sak 
rious death. And I knew t s dark 
grave, so sad and lonely ani ) . 
but the temporary bivoua 1 
knew that it was no more t rench 
of refuge against the storn 
which he was resting until t shall r 
sound when we s 1 all t : 
yond the shadowy borderla 
Hiow long did I lie the " 
know. And how I found gth at B 
last to drag myself to my f i ay . 
from that spot, the dearest t i. atte 
dest spot on earth to me, God cnows fic 
It was an hour of very gre guish for “y 
me; an hour of an anguish feren pe 
only less Keen, than that 3 Po 





known when they had told 1 rat that 


I should never see my ladd h # 
again. But as I took up th: ’ ' — 
journey across that field, w 3 brown wf 
mounds and its white cross thing = 
so far away, they seemed t ng 3 n 





sort of tragic consolatior 

















I thought of all the brok es 
at home, in Britain How mar were 
waiting, as I had waited, ur too 
they, too-—might come to Frar nd 
cast themselves down, as I 1d 
upon some brown mound, s 1 ir r bad 
thoughts‘ How many were raving for $ 
the day to come when they might g a 
upon a white cross, as I h lor and th 
from the brown mound out 
rose gather a few crumbs 
earth, to be deposited in a s i er 
of a sacred place yonder in Br 
While I was in America, n st “ 
tour, a woman wrote to mé¢ n at 
in the state of Maine. She w strange? ee 
to me when she sat down to I that ae 
letter, but I count her now tho T have And 
never seen her, among my Ve! 1 st ha 
friends. hei 
“T have a friend in France,” s! rote, ial 
“He is there with our Amé¢ 1 phase 
and we had a letter from him the other emi 
day. I think you would like to hear what i 
he wrote to us. got 
“‘T was walking in the g! ues 
in France the other evening, é oe 
‘You know, I have always been Vers # 
of that old song of Harry Lauders that 
“Roamin’ in the Gloamin’.” aa 
“Well, I was roamin’ in th aD 





myself, and as I went I h é 
very song, under my breath And I came, a. | 





in my walk, to a little cemetery, 0! / had 
hill. There were many mounds * r four 
many small white crosses. About one 0 


them a Union Jack was wrapped 
ly that I could not read the 
upon it. And something led 
that weather-worn flag, so 
read. And, what do you thini 
the grave of Harry Lauder’s so 
John Lauder, of the Argyl 
land Highlanders, and his 
crest was upon the cross 

‘I stood there, looking 
grave, and I said a little pr 
myself. And then I rewo 
Jack about the cross. I went 
ruins nearby, and there 1 
rose growing. I do believe 





rose of summer And I toc 
carefully, roots and all, a: r : . 
over to Captain Lauder’s ' 


planted it there.’”’ 











What a world of comfort re 
brought to me! P 

It was about elght o’clo - “Sas 
that Captain Lauder was per weel ‘ 
Courcellete and Poizieres Ancre 
in the region that is know: S 2 . 
battlefield It was soo? f can : Wore 
and John was going about é . ture 
mer His company was 4 ; dh 
that day, and to go back fr . New 
es to rest billets, behind t g 
had sent our laddie a braw pet? sma} 
mas packages not long bef s 
had them kept at the rest oe 
he might have the pleasur * 


them when he was out of 





and had a little leisure, ever the 
his Christmas presents a we bit 
There had been a little m st 
ground, as, et that damp and Nc 
of the year, there nearly always ou! 





the river Ancrs At that 
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> the mist was just beginning to 
<s the sun grew strong enough to 
“st. I think John trusted too much 
, perhaps. He stepped for just 
into the open; for just a mo- 
exposed himself, as he had to do, 
to do his duty. And a German 
atching for just such chances, 
limpse of him. His rifle spoke; 
t plerced John’s brave and gentle 








wate, John’s body-servant, a man from 
ay town, was the first to reach him 
s never far from John’s side, and 
heart-broken when he reached 

morning and found that there 

ng he could do for him. 

f the soldiers who served with 
- and un@er him have written to me 
3 eome to me. And all of them have 

; the same thing, that there was 
his company who did not feel 








his s a personal loss and bereave- 
"2 his superior officers have told 
oe? 1e thing. In so far as such re- 


omfort us, his mother and I 
a t solace in them. All that we 
cee } i of John’s life in the trenches, 

ij of his death, was such a report as 
y parents should want to have 


ver lost his rare good nature 
There were times when things were goin 
yery badly indeed, but at such times h 
1d s be counted upon to raise a 
, » and uplift the spirits of his men. He 
k m all; he knew them well. Near- 
hem came from his home region 
r the Clyde, and so they were his 
nd his friends. 
1a you earlier that John was 
sician. He played the pian 


a 








sare well, for an amateur, and he had 
ag i singing voice. And one of his 
fellow-officers told me that, after the 
ficht ¢ Beaumont-Hamul, one of the 
shases of the great Battle of the Somme, 
John s company found itself, toward even- 
ing, near the ruins of an old chateau. 
After that fight, by the way, dire news, 


sad news, came to our village of the men 

f the Argvle and Sutherland regiment, 
here were many stricken homes that 
mourned brave lads who would never 
come home again. 

John’s men were near to exhaustion 
that night. They had done terrible work 
that day, and their losses had been heavy. 
New that there was an interlude, they 
jay about, tired and bruised and battered. 
had been killed; many had been so 
badly wounded that they lay somewhere 
behind, or had been picked up already by 
the Red Cross men who followed them 
across the field of the attack. But there 
were many more who had been slightly 
hurt, and whose wounds began to pain 
t grievously now. The spirit of the 
men was dashed. 

John's friend and fellow officer told me 
f the scene. 

“There we were, sir,” he said. “We 
were pretty well done in, I can tell you. 
And then Lauder came along. I suppose 
he was just as tired and worn out as the 
rest of us—God knows he had as much 
reason to be, and more! But he was as 
cocky as a little bantam. And he was 
smiling. He looked about. 

“‘Here, this won't do!’ he said. ‘We've 
got to get these tads feeling better.’ He 
was talking to himself more than to any- 
oe else, I think. And he went exploring 
around. He got into what was left of 
that chateau—and I can tell you it wasn’t 
much. The Germans had been using it as 
a point d’appui—a sort of rallying-place, 
sit—and our guns had smashed it up pret- 
ty thoroly. I've no doubt the Fritzies 
had taken a hack at it, too, when they 
found they couldn’t hold it any longer— 
they usually did. 

“But, by a sort of a miracle, there was 
4 piano inside that had come thru all the 
trouble. The building and all the rest of 
the furniture had been knocked to bits, 
but the piano was all right, altho, as I 
Sy, I don’t know how that had happened. 
Lauder spied it, and went clambering over 
all the debris and wreckage to reach it 
He tried the keys, and found that the ac- 
ll right. So he began picking 
, and the rest of us began to 

Pp a bit And pretty soon he lifted 
$ Voice in a rollicking tune—one of your 

Sit was, sir—and in no time the men 
ere all sitting up to listen to him. Then 
ey joined in the chorus—and pretty 
you'd never have known they’d been 
or worn out. If there'd been a 
“ance, they’d have gone at Fritz and 

1@ the day’s work all over again.’ 

After John was killed, his brother of- 
“cers sent us all his personal belongings. 
+3. have Been field glasses, with the mud 
“ the nches dried upon them. We 
nave a little gold locket that he always 
“ere around his neck. His mother’s pic- 
ture is t, and that of the lassie he was 
ohave married had he come home, after 
New Year's. And we have his rings, and 

. nd his watch, and all the other 
essions that were a part of his 
“ly hte out there in France, 

Many soldiers and officers of the Ar- 
grle and Sutherlanders pass the house at 
Dunoon, on the Clyde. None ever — 
"6 house, the, without dropping in, for 
— ™ sup if he has time to stop, oad 

_ ‘ iS stories of our beloved boy. 

®, I would not have you think that I 
ould exalt my boy above all the others 

© have lived and died in France in the 
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Great Plowing Engine 


This Case 10-20 Kerosene Tractor 


continuous applause rendered the Case 10-20 


ee country over, there is consistent and 
Kerosene Tractor. 


In ali the written and spoken recommendations, 


there always stands out prominently the comment 
that its performance and economy are unbeatable. 

Men say that it is unusually powerful for its 
size. They give due credit to its four-cylinder 
Case motor, valve-in-head type cast en bloc and 
mounted cross-wise on the frame. 

Under ordinary conditions this Case 10-20 pulls 
three plows. It develops 14.7 horsepower at the 


drawbar, which is 47 per cent in excess of its. 
tating. This is the most liberal reserve power we 


know of in a tractor of this rating. 


Such power mears that 
there be no hesitancy at hard 
plowing. A great many own- 
ers have commended this 
Case 10-20 for breaking sod. 





Its fame for draw-bar work is matched by that 
of its belt work. It will drive a Case 20x36 
Thresher, with feeder and windstacker, and other 
machines requiring similar power. The belt pul- 
ley is properly placed, avoiding the usual awk- 
wardness. 

If you are interested in a two or three-plow 
tractor for heavy duty work and one which is 
built to the higkest standards, do not fail to write 
for a complete description of this Case 10-20. ° 

We can offer you quick service in delivery, be- 
cause of our immense manufacturing facilities. 
You will be proud to own one of these popular 
tractors. 
. Write today for complete 
information or visit a Case 
dealer. 


J. L. Case Threshing 
Machine Co., Inc. 





For every hard job it is a ; Founded 1842 
record-maker. 1748 Erie St.,Racine, Wis., U. . _ 











Direct to Farmer 
“ ae Mill ———_ 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. DEPT.296 MUNCIE, INDIANA 

















PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 


DICKINSON’S 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 
if Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 
WRITE 

















Matthews Wire 
Fence Stretcher 
Pulls wire past end post 





Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls, Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. he gg nelle to 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. pecan i 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. which to 
CHICAGO NEW YORK pull. 


rane FEN 




































p SnEEN FORAGE OR SILAGE 


eapest feed rd dai: comnanl 
grows readily = = peas oh oh 

you want to co hay, Sia tows 

the value of corn ee Fy it aw want } 

to know how to g et the most 


Send for Circular G AN {S IMMENSELY PRODUCTIVE 
> FOR CURED HAY OR FODDER, 





1OWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 30 Des Moines, towa 























' CENTS A ROD for 
7& ® %-inch Hog Fence: _ 
ec. arod or 47-10. ® 
, Poultry an w 
recs bated — Matthews Mfg. Co., Sec. Bank Bidg., Cedar Rapids, la. SE ED co RN 
os 
a gd FACTORY TO U DIRECT. 4 FoR GALE—CHOICE ’_ The best large yielding early varieties—Ida County 
: 51d on 30 days FREE TRIAL REID’S YELLOW DE T SEED CORN Yellow Dent, White King, Silver King, also 90-day 
for free catalog now. $4 N Yellow Dent. Every bushel grown here oo my _—. 
OCKING FENCE CO 98% germination. Price $6.00 per bushel early picked, hand selected, seed house dried. 
MORTON, IL ran ar shinee —_— on 15 days’ approval test. Has stood the test in lowa 








FRED McCULLOCH, 


for 2% years. Save disappointment. Germination 


Hartwick, lowa | test. 95 to 100%. Price, shelled and graded, $4.00 per 


bushel. Samples on request. 





ALLEN JOSLIN, K.3, Molstein, lows 





ALFALFA eee tates not irrigated 
eed. te les& prices. 5 
J. JACOBSON, Formose, Kavs. SEEDS 801" Fath Goes have, Sew 








up. Costs Jess than wood. 40 


Dwarf Essex Rape, $12 cwt. 


HOUSANDS of small fruit plantse—Best Sudan Grass, 1 i. Guaranteed. 
T varieties. Two hundred strawberry plants, pre- STRAYER SEED FARM, Hudson, lowa 
paid, $1.85. Free catalog. G. W. Sword, Lanark, I : 














6 Cents Foot 
designs. Stewel! For For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write forfree Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 437 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 















ABBAGE MANS. Grown in open field. 5,000,000 


When writing to advertisers kindly | | ready. All heading varieties. Postpaid 300 for $1; 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


500 for $1.50; 1,000-82.75. Prompt shipment and safe 
delivery guaranteed. H. Redfearn, Winfield, Texas. 








BANISH BLACKLEG 


by using Parke, Davis & Co.’s 
scientifically prepared 


Blackleg Vaccines 
BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Reliable Blackleg Vaccine 
in Pill Form. 


25 MILLION SUCCESSFUL 
VACCINATIONS. 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Blackleg Vaccine) 
A Natural Aggressin 








WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET 
ON BLACKLEG PREVENTION. 





Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














SOUR D 
and Working Again 


Costs noth- 
ing for posi 
tive evidence. 
For over 24 
ears Save- The- 
orse has per- 
manently cured thousands of 
so-called incurable, stubborn 
cases. It isthe humane rem- 
edy for sore, lame and blemished 
horses. Sold with Signed Contract 
































to refund if it fails to cure 
SPAVIN, yw bay Thoropin,— 
or Shou i Ankle, Hoof 





orTendon disease: herse works too. %-page 
Book, Sample Contract-Bond and advice—ALL FREE. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 308. pee Sty . ~~ N.Y. 
ruggists Everywhere ee! 
CONTRACT, or we send fy Panett atte or ae 


DON’T CUT OUT 


AShoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ABSORBINE 


ADE MARK RE ).S. PAT. OFF 









will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blis- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 


ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, the antiseptic 
Lniment for Boils, Bruises, Sores, Sweilings, Varicose Veins. 
Allays Pain and lafammation. Price $1.25 a bottle at drug- 
gists or delivered. Will tell you more if you write. 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


MINERAL’ 
HEAVE®:.-s 
COMPOUND 









give satisfaction or DH geal 


-yi ¥ -. for ordinary 
oe CO., 400 Fourth Ave., "Pittsburg, Pa, 


Bog Spavin 
lips al 





BINEBAL MEATE 





Cure p lameness without scarring 





the horse 


Fleming’s Spavin Liquid 








a special remedy for all soft 
lemishes Spavin, Th bugbpin, Splint 
Curb, Cap jock, ete. Easy to use 


little "required and money back if it tal 2 
‘s FREE VEST-POCKET 





” om pO 00,000 
proves ROW N PENC ck Ro) 
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THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 172, CLEVELAND, @. 
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of duty. But he was such a good 
We have heard so many tales like 

those I have told you, to make us proud 

of him, and glad that he bore his part as 
man should. 


Way 
boy! 


He will stay there, in that small grave 
‘ that tiny hill. 1 shall not bring his 
body back to rest in Scotland, even if the 
time comes when I might do so. It is a 
soldier’s grave, and an honorable place for 
him to be, and I feel it is there that he 
would wish to lie, with his men lying close 

out him, until the time comes for the 
great reunion. 

But I am going back to France to visit 


again and again that grave where he lies 


buried. ‘So long as I live myself, that hill 
vill be the shrine to which my many pil- 
grimages will be directed The time will 
ome again when I may take his mother 
with me, and when we may kneel togeth- 

at that spot. 

\nd meanwhile the wild-flowers and the 
long grasses and all the little shrubs will 


keep watch and ward over him there, and 


over all the other brave soldiers who lie 
hard by, who died for God and for their 


fine. 
(Concluded next week) 


Live Stock Damage Claims 








At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Des Moines April ist, 

i meeting also being attended by mem- 
bers of the lowa State Farm Bureau Fed- 

tion and by others shippers and stock- 

e the following resolutions were 
dopted: 

Whereas, the matter of presentation 

damage claims for live stock and the 
basis for adjustment are now being con- 
sidered by committees of the United 
States Railroad Administration and live 
stock producers; and, 

“Whereas, the rules proposed by the 


the railroads 


with 


representatives of various 


provisions which it would 


difficult, if 


contain 
be exceedingly 
for the 

‘Whereas, 
the 
and unfair 


not impossible, 


live stock shipper to comply; and, 


the basis of adjustment pro- 


posed by railroads is most unreason- 


able to the live stock shipper; 
and, 
Whereas, 
for live 
trivial 


therefore, 


the 
stock claims 
and unimport: 
be it 

That the 
the Corn Belt Meat 
tion be instructed 
able and practical 
presentation of claims 
of adjustment, and a simple standard 
form for presenting claims, which shall 
require all the essential information, but 
hall not make it for the ship- 
to furnish other information which 
is wholly immaterial and which would 
him great inconvenience; and be it 
irther 


proposed standard form 
for a mass of 
information; 


calls 


int 


‘Resolved, representatives of 


} Associa- 
reason- 
the 


basis 


Producers’ 
insist upon 
rules regarding 
and a fair 


to 


necessary 


per 


CAUSE 


Resolved, That when live stock do not 
the market on the day scheduled to 
reach it, in time to be sold on the actual 
trading market of said day, claims shall 
be adjusted on the basis of extra shritk- 
age, decline in the market, and extra feed 
charges; and be it further 

“Resolved, That 
the shipper en 


reach 


damage suffered by 
route thru shrinkage 
cause of delay. or thru extra feed charges, 
or thru any other causes, shall be paid 
by the railroads, and the shipper made 
whole for loss sustained thru their negli- 
gence 

“Resolved, That 
shipping conditions 
that 
should be 
by a caretaker 
therefore the 
both ways sl! 
past. The 
HW elimir 


be- 


the 
make it 
live 


unsatisfactory 
more than 
stock, and espe- 
accompanied by 
in em- 
transporta- 
10uld 
sugges 
ate the 
and 


ever necessary 
cially cattlh 

the owner or 
and that 
of such caretaker 
be continued the 
tion that the rds sha 
transportation 


his 


tior 
tion 





as in 
iilros 
caretakers shall 
who shall act 
impracticable, and 
in great loss to live shippers 
The transportation of caretakers both 
Ways is a proper and legitimate part 
the freight rate charged for live stock 
shipments, and has always been con- 
sidered when the matter of rates 
been under discussion We demand 
this transportation of caretakers be 
tinued as in the past 
That 


ot 


furnish employes as care- 


takers is wholly would 


result stock 


of 


sO 
has 
that 


con- 


Resolved we deplore the efforts 





being made by representatives of the rail- 
roads to take advantage of the p®&sent 
plan of government operation to secure 
changes in rules and practices and cus- 
toms and rates, which have repeatedly 
been refused in open hearing in times 
past before the Interstate Cx rec 
Commission and the various state com 
missions Farmers and live stock men 
cheerfully accepted the onerous condi- 
tions imposed by the necessities of the 
war, but protest most vigorously against 
any effort to take advantage of these 
conditions and bring about unjust 


changes in rules, regulations and rates 




















Townsend Oil Tractor 














SIMPLE and ECONOMICAL 


SIMPLE because a great many small and bothersome parts have 


been eliminated. 


ECONOMICAL because it is built to last a lifetime. 
speed, oil burning motor, will furnish smooth, even power 
on cheap kerosene, or distillate. The force-feed oiling system 
insures lubrication with the least amount of oil. 
carries several days’ supply of water. There are a great many 

reasons why this is the most economical tractor to own. 


us tell you more about it. 


Write for Catalog 


TOWNSEND MFG. CO., Dept. C, Janesville, Wis. 





The slow 


The radiato 
Let 











ONTAN 


crops by ordinary farming methods. 
irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, good markets 
from the owners 
Free information and prices sent on request. 


the Judith Basin. Buy direct 


THE JUDITH BASIN 
Offers exceptional! opportun!ties b 
farmer, stockman and Investo Sure 

Harvest every year—not once tna while. N 
You can do better fn 
easiest 


Prices lowest; terms 


Address 


THE COOK-REYNOLDS COMPANY, Box D 1405, LEWISTON, MONTAN, | 








FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


510 acres, 2+ miles from town, main road, rural route 
and telephone, 6 miles two other large towns, large 
8-room house—square, cellar; barn 100x36x40, high 
basement, 7-foot wall 2 feet thick stone, will hold 100 
head of stock, 175 tons of hay; machine sheds, hen 
house, 8,000-bushel granaries; fine well with good 
water; grove around buildings. Land deep black 
loam, clay subsoil, in the very highest state of culti- 
vation. Practically all steam plow land. Always 
been well farmed by owner. Will have about 200 
acres of corn this season. This farm is considered 
one of the best in this section. Will consider $24,000 
in gilt edge trade worth the money, 64,000 cash, bal- 
ance to suit at 6¢ Heavily encumbered, inflated 
values not considered. Price $125 per acre and worth 
it. Farm mast be seen to be appreciated. 


G. W. GRESTY, Osakis, Minnesota 


lowa’s Best Bargain 


480 acres, Woodbury County, 2 miles from 
railroad station, 25 miles from Sioux Ci ity. 
All valley land. Well improved and well 
drained. A real producer. Ail choice 
plow land. Fenced and cross fence 
Price for short time only $175.00. One- 
third cash March Ist, 1920. Balance 
years at 5%. You will like this 
See it at once. 


H. L. CRAVEN & CO., Sioux City, la 


farn 





EASTERN COLORADO 
ALONG THE ROCK ISLAND LINE 


The Thousands of Acres in the Kain Belt 
and Shallow Water District of Elbert and 
Lincoln Counties, Colorado, will eventually make 
this district compare favorably with Nebraska and 
Iowa farms. This land is about fifty miles east of 
Colorado Springs. Price thirty-five dollars per acre 
—seven years’ time. Land seekers excursions twice 
each month. Agents wanted. Buy your ticket over 
the Rock Island lines. Write at once for free book 
and full information to a ll., or 507 Termi- 
nal Bidg.. : Lincoln, Nebr -c. TALLMADGE. 


240-Acre Record Crep 
Central West Farm, $7700 


120 acres smooth loam tillage, clay subsol!, has grown 
100 bu. corn per acre, 40 bu. wheat: 60-cow wire- 
fenced pasture, 15 acres wood, timber, fruit; well 
located, close to R.R. town. 12-room house, 12-ft. 
cow barn, horse barn, corn cribs, granary, etc. To 
settle affairs, low price @7700, easy terms to quick 
buyer. Details page 83 Catalog Bargains 19 States, 
copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 312R, Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago 


L ticulars to 


SCAN. CANADIAN LAND COMPANY 
Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, i Minn. 


For Northwestern Minnesota ‘Farms 


write LOUIS H. KASTE COMPANY, 
720 Palace Butiding, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Smooth, 


IOWA FARMS 82222 piscx com 


acre. Get large list 
Spaulding a O"Donnell, 





That Requires No Clearing 


Best in the world. Also the 
cheapest. Where timber and 
prairie meet. Write for par- 





black corn 
#75 to $175 per 


Elma, lowa 


\ ,RITE me for a free list of Minnesota farm 
lands among the lakes and woods. N. E. JON- 
DAHL, Cass Lake, Minnesota, Dept. W 


JUST OUT feck 


GRAHAM'S LAND OFFICE, Marshfield, Wis. 











GEE my farm homes in Red River Valley. 
‘eastern North Dakota and Clay Co., Minnesota, 


before locating. Write Herbert Hodge, Fargo. N. D 





FOR SALE 


160 ACRE FARM 


140 acres tillable, balance wood and pas 





soil Good well and windmill, good ae, two 
barns, one just shingled. Creek across rnet. 
Must sell to settle estate. Suiltabie given 


If interested, write 


Geo. E. Purves, Eyota, Olmsted Co., Minn. 








99 price and typewr descrip 
tion of exceptionally w ated 
tracts of clover land Marinette 
county. In writing, be sure to state * t acreage 


you might want, and whether you have « 
that would have to be sold before y 
chase land. These specia! bargain tra 
fast. Write today. SKIDMORE IL. AND to. 
297. Marinette, Wisconsin. 


Minnesota a 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write foroc 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


Southern Minnesota Corn Land 


Large list of improved farms. Write for 
Sale on easy terms. 


CLOVER LAND CO., Waseca, Waseca Co., Minn. 








-ARDWOOD cCuUuTr.oV KR LAND. SILT 


loam, clay sub-soi]. Neither sandy nor «rev 
Close to town, good roads, good echools. In the De® 
of the dairy country. You deal directiy with (0¢ 
owners. No agents and no commissions. Esey terme 
Write for map and booklet No. 10 o Wester 
Lu umber Co., Land Departpeat, Stani¢ . 





SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; 
Terms $1,000 and up 
ela, anes 


The Allen Couaty investment Co., sr 


FARM FOR SALE 


Choice northern Iowa farm, 160 acres. ‘'* 
proved, tiled. and exceptionally fine ‘ss’ae 
Write owner, A. F. KLEIN, R. RB. No. 1. Te 


lowest prices 
Send for book 





taac 
lows. 


















